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Original. 
THE JESSAMINE. 


I tore thee,—free and blooming native 
Of a kindlier soil ! Although a 
Softer sky doth bathe thy loveliness 
In purer airs. Thou hast a soothing 
Charm, that holds each finer feeling 
Of the soul, within its gentle sway, 
Deeply concealed in thy bright bosom. 
That secret spot, where all thy mystic 
Power securely lies; ne human eye 
Hath e’er explored. 
In words, replete with 
Sweetest sympathy, thy tendrils speak 
Of limbs unfettered by oppression’s 
Galling chain,—a soul in which proud thoughts, 
More chainless than the mountain breezes, 
Spring,—the mountain wind, whose curbless blast 
Breathes in the sighing zephyr now, then 
Sweeps, alas! in fearful strife along 
The darkened sky. 
The captive moaning 
In his loathsome cell through many a 
Weary month, till stern despair has crushed, 
Almost, each hope within his tortured 
Breast, sees in thy starry flowers, which blush 
In innocence and beauty o’er him, 
Smiling in sunshine, or sparkling ‘neath 
The perfumed showers, a type of that 
For which his spirit pants. And through his 
Grated lattice will he gaze for long, 
Long hours, while fresher hopes than he had 
Known before, are kindled up within 
His dark, despairing breast. 
But language 
More enchanting still is thine. Over 
Each tiny leaf are sentiments more 
Chaste and pure inscribed, than man’s frail 
Intellect had e’er conceived. How 
Aptly does each climbing branch, twining 
Around the cottage porch, and clinging 
With a strong, unyielding grasp to every 
Object of its fond embrace, depict 
The true and constant heart of woman, 
Which knows no change, and sooner breaks 
Than yields its love! 
; Its blossoms, too, 
With which thy brow, fair girl, is wreathed, 
Short-lived, and delicate, and sweet, 
Juut blooming on their fragile stem, and 
With'ring soon if severed from the branch. 
oe they grew, are striking embiéms 
" Wat early love, which unreturned, 
Corrodes the spirit, and destroys the life. 
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THE NORTH COUNTRIE. 


ADDRESSED TO D. F. B. OF PENSACOLA, 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 


Tuov art dwelling, oh, my sister! 
’*Mid fragrant orange bowers, 
Where the balmy air is laden 
With the scented breath of flowers ¢ 
They tell me thou art happy, 
And I pray that it may be— 
But I know thou thinkest, sometimes, 
On the bonny North Countrie. 


Thou sittest in the shadow 
Of an ever-blooming vine ; 
Will it shield thee from the tempes 
Like the tall and noble pine, 
That groweth on the mountain 
Where pass’d our childhood free! 
Ah! I know thy heart is yearning 
For the bonny North Countrie. 


Bright waters flash before thee 
From marble fountains flung ; 
Are they sweet as those, cool gushing, 
Which by the old rock sprung ? 
Oh! with a spirit thirsting, 
I know thou long’st to be 
Once more beside the mossy well, 
In the bonny North Countrie. 


New friends have gather’d round thee 
In thy bright and sunny home— 

Will they cling to thee as fondly, 
Should dark misfortune come, 

As those who mourn’d thy sorrows, 
And shared their joys with thee, 

Ere thy young footsteps wandered 
From the bonny North Countrie ? 


Thy sky is all unclouded, 
Thy pathway strew’d with flowers ; 
And o'er thy head fly lightly, 
Life’s golden morning hours: 
Yet should its storms o’ertake thee— 
Then from their fury flee, 
To those whose love will shield thee, 
In the bonny North Countrie. 


And though the home of childhood— 
The valley and the hill— 

The shelt’ring tree—the fountain 
Whose pleasant murmur still 

Thou hearest in thy night-dreams, 
Thine, never more may be, 

There are kind hearts still beating, 
In the bonny North Countrie. 
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Original. | paralelled only by distilleries—filled a lary, 
DONALD FAY; | share of the public mind. Every body was tal. 
|| ing of them, and every body felt tempted to Jeay, 
OR, THE CONSEQUENCES OF AN IDLE MOMENT | the honest and laborious toil by which they lived, 
| to arrive suddenly at twelve by a lucky turn of 

= } the wheel of Fortune. The mania filled th 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LAFITTE,’ ‘ CAPT. KYD,’ ‘ QUADROON,’ ETC. land, and men became discontented with labor 


“ Each fleeting moment may be that point of time and leaving their benches, their ploughs, they 
On which doth bang our destiny for good or ill.” /hammers and their anvils, flocked to the lotter. 
Donatp Fay, the hero of our tale of true life, | offices to win riches by a turn of the lottery 
had been, at the time of his marriage, sixteen} director's hand. But Donald Fay had been tm 
years before the story opens, a thrifty young | attentive to his farm, and the routine of his daiy 
farmer on Bergen Hill; no one bade fairer to |) business, to pay much attention to the subject of 
arrive at independence. His landlord was indul- || lotteries; and if he ever spoke of them, it ws 
gent, and leased him his house, barn, and forty || without thinking of himself, or of improving bis 
acres, at a rate that, with industry, he easily paid ‘position in connection with them. But j 
the first three years, and laid by something for a} chanced that one day he had sold off the mu 
“rainy day.” Sarah, his wife, was an excellent, | ton, veal, turkies and geese he had brought w 
frugal, and industrious partner, just such an one | market, a little earlier than usual ; when, insted 
as a young farmer, in his condition, needed, a of going directly home, as he should have done, 
‘help-meet” truly in every thing he did towards | he lingered about the market, idly looking at the 
advancing the prosperity of his situation. She | other seller's stalls, and proudly, in his hear, 
had presented him, also, with a little girl, a year | comparing them with his own neat stand, clew 
after his marnage, and the interesting prattler, as|| bench and polished meat hooks. But idlenes 
it reached its third year, he felt united him closer lie o dangerous indulgence; time accidentals 
to its fair mother, and was an additional spur to ‘gained, should be twice improved, instead oi 
his industry. There were many ways by which | indolently spent. Five idle minutes after Domi 
Donald increased his profits, and turned all his | had closed his stall, laid the foundation for yea 
labors to advantage, which are unknown to|| of future sorrow. 
farmers living at a distance from a great city. While he was carelessly lounging through the 
His little farm was but three miles from New ‘market, a lively young butcher who had ofie 
York, on the south side of Bergen Hill in Jersey, come out to his farm the year before, to buy 
and an hourly ferry, at that time, gave him easy | him sheep, and a beeve or two to kill for marke. 
access to the market. Besides butter, eggs and || but who, having become intemperate, had, 
poultry, which Sarah took to market twice a) Jate, so neglected his business, that he mre) 
week, he, himself, hired and sent in a man with | now had money to purchase even a single lamb 
milk every morning to a large number of regular | came up and clapped him on the shoulder. 
customers, the receipts from which were no small ** Ah, Donaid, my man, glad to see you! how 
income at the year’s end; besides, he found in| do you come on out there to Bergen?” 
the city, a ready cash market for his pork, veal Oh, very weil, James,” said Donald, not leer 
and mutton, for his hay, corn and other produce. ing quite at ease in the society of his quondat 
Thus Donald Fay was a thrifty farmer, and) friend, since he had taken to drinking. 
promised, one day, to be as rich a man as Henry|| “ Very well, hey, Donald!” repeated Js 
Brevoort and others, who began the world in a) Talbot, with a slight sneer; “I don’t call it 
small way, like him. Three years he had been|| well to rise early and go to bed late, the y# 
thus prosperous, and as he was not intemperate, |round, just to get together three or four husit 
there seemed no prospect of any check being | dollars to put in bank at the end o’ the year!” 
put to it, so long as he remained in health, and “T think, for a poor man like me, who # 
his wife proved so frugal. But Donald was ava- nothing but a small farmer, and a tenant at tba 
ricious! The more money he made, the more | Jamie, I would do well to lay by four hundrd 
he loved it; and at length he began to think he | dollars clear of the world each christmas!” 
did not make it fastenough. He had calculated,|| “Hoit, man! You will always be 2‘? 
and found that it would take him a good many | man,’ as you say, and a tenant, too,” said J 
years to gef as rich as some of his neighbors ; || loudly ; “you don’t know what is for you ™ 
and he was ambitions to be rich! This was the | rest. You want to be a rich man, Donald: 
period when lotteries—those curses which are! tell the truth.” 









A TALE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
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| wont hurt you.” 


DONAL 


« Yes I would prefer to be independent,” said | 
Donald, his eyes brightening at the thought. 

«| know it—I see it in you! You work like | 
adog! but riches don’t come of hard work, nor | 
never did! I have learned that, and so have | 
knocked off, this eight months,” said Jim, a little | 
tipsily. 

«But I don’t see that you are growing any | 
richer the last eight months,” said Donald, with | 
asmile, glancing at Jim’s old coat, greasy vest, | 
and badly worn trowsers, while a glance a little | 
lower showed him that his shoes were through 
at the toes, and sadly one-sided at the heels. 

“No, not yet; not yet, my boy,” said Jim, 
with a hiccup; “ but I am going to be-—-d——d 
soon too! I guess you’llstare, Donald, lad, when 
you are driving along Broadway in your milk- 
cart, to see me ride past you in my own car- 
riage.” 

« Guess I should, Jamie.” 

“You needn’t look so incredulous, Donald. 
But come with me into Burling’s cellar, and take | 
amug of ale. You don’t drink, I know, but ale | 





D FAY. 


\aoegs for him to let pass without learning the 
nature of it, and seeing what facilities it afforded 
for enriching himself; in a word, his avarice 
chose to consider it a matter of business! for as 
all * business” involves the acquisition of money 
‘on one side or the other, so all interviews rela- 
ting to the acquisition of money are “ business 
engagements.”” Thus reasoned Donald's avari- 
cious disposition with his conscience, which 
condemned him for going into a drinking cellar; 
and so avarice led him into his first temptation. 
After Jamie had got into the dark, damp and 





/noisome apartment, with its broken floor, its little 


dirty boxes, to hold two men placed on each 
side, with its smoky atmosphere and crowd of 
topers, swearing, hugging each other, and drink- 
ing ,and singing songs, Jim led him to one of the 
blue painted boxes, holding him the while fast 
by the arm, as he saw he didn’t like the place, 
nor the company, and was inclined to retreat. 
‘Come, Donald, never mind these—let’s take 
seats in this snug box; we can drop the curtain, 
and here, with our elbows on the table between 


| us, talk as we like, and be as private as a lady's 





“No, Jamie, I thank you. But how are you 


going to get rich so all of a sudden?” asked | 


parlor.” 
Donald, now that he had got into the cellar, 






Donald, his avarice, which was ever topmost in || Was by no means sorry to escape from view into 
his heart, roused by his late friend’s words—_ the little dark nook, from the front of which 


trifling and scarcely worthy of a sober man’s | Jamie held up a dirty, greasy piece of sixpenny 


| calico, which he had dignified by the appellation 


| your life if you don’t. 


attention as they were. 

“Come down in the cellar, and I'll talk with 
you. You'll be glad to learn it, and repent all | 
I can show you how | 
to get rich without such a slave's life as you | 
have of it. You do work hard—d——d hard, | 
don't you, Donald?” and Jamie hung his arm | 
familiarly over Donald’s shoulder. 

“Why, I do work—yes, perhaps I work hard, ! 
Jamiebut then I have to, or I'd never get | 
ilong,” answered Donald, already beginning to | 
feel the insinuating temptation to idleness that 
uresistisly followed Jamie’s words. ‘ Let me 
bear your plan, Jamie ?” 

“Come along into Burling’s,” said Jim, pull- 
0g him by the arm; “you needn't drink— 
though a pint of ale wouldn’t harm a baby. 
Come along, and I'll talk with you. I've always | 
een a friend to you, Donald, and I want you to | 
Profit by it as well as myself. Come!” 

Donald suffered himself to be led by Jim Tal- 
bot from the market house to the cellar beneath 
“place which he had never suffered himself 
— during his three years’ marketing there ; 
Ut he excused himself on the plea that Jamie 
probably had some scheme in view for him to 
‘prove his fortune, and which it would not be 





| tickerly swate one.’ 
japaned castors, the muddy-looking and broken- 





of “ curtain.”” A narrow board, which the same 
personage had dignified by the name of a table, 
was placed lengthwise within it, and covered with 
a coarse towel, which, for Jamie’s sake, might, 
in courtesy, be called a table-cloth. It was 
covered with filthy blotches of all sorts of abomi- 
nations that had been partaken off it for the last 
three weeks, and sent up to Donald's nose a 
compound odor, that, like Paddy Goulan’s pole- 
cat, had no particular smell—but not a very ‘ per- 
At the farther end sat black 


nosed cruits containing articles that evidently 
were meant to represent pepper, vinegar and 
mustard ; near it stood a glass salt-cellar, con- 
taining a whity-brown material, with the imprints 
therein of the fore-finger and thumb of some 


previous occupant of the box. 


Before entering, Jim had tipped the bar-keeper 
a wink which he understood, from a sometime 
knowledge of his customer’s habits, to mean two 
brandies ; so they had hardly got seated, before 
he lifted the curtain, and placed on the table a 


dirty waiter, containing two stiff glasses of brandy 
and water. 


“No; but one brandy, Burling—this gentle- 
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man drinks ale,” said Jim, placing sixpence on 
the waiter to pay for the two glasses, at three 
cents each. 

“I thank you, Jamie,” said Donald, decidedly, 
“TI wont drink any thing. I never do—you 
know I am a sober man !” 

Oh, yes, the gentleman is a sober man, 
Tom,” said Jim, significantly, to the keeper of 
the cellar, a little offended at the moral superi- 
ority over him the words implied; but never 
mind, he’ll drink with me! ‘Take away the 
brandy, and give us a mug of Albany ;” for Jim 
had now resolved he should, at all events, drink 
with him. 

** No, no, I don’t wish it,” said Donald. 

The man had already disappeared, and soon 
returned with the ale foaming white above the 
lip of the pewter mug. 

“Set it down, Tom. Now, Donald, here’s 
your health, and success to our being rich men! 
Take it, take it up, man—what, wont you drink 
that toast ?” 

Donald half-extended his hand towards the 
mug—colored, hesitated, and then drew it back. 

** Now, then, if a man considers himself too 
good to drink with another,” said Jim, setting 
down, untasted, the glass he had lifted to his 
mouth, quite offended; “I don’t see what he 
need trouble himself about him for; you may 
stay poor for all I will show you a way to get 
rich, Mr. Fay ; if I ant fit to drink with, I ant fit 
to sit with ;”’ and with these words Jim got up 
to leave the box. 

“ Stop, Jamie,” said Donald, forcing a smile ; 
a glass of ale is neither here nor there, between 
friends. So sit down, and I'll drink with you for 
this once, though I don’t need it, if ye’ll never 
ask me again.” 

“ Well, this once, then, Donald!” said Jim, 
mollified, and sitting down; “I hate to see a 
fellow so stiff up, that he thinks nobody good 
enough for him just because he keeps sober. 
D nsuch fellows! Give me a boy that’l take 
his glass with a friend, and grasp his hand over 
it as if he had a warm heart in his breast. Here, 
then, is to you, Donald,” added Jim, touching 
Donald’s mug, which he had taken in his hand; 
‘and success to our enterprize.” 

Jim's brandy and water went quickly the way 
of all brandies and water, in the hands of an 
amateur like him; Donald’s ale disappeared less 
quickly, but he finally emptied his mug, for the 
first taste of it inspired a peculiar thirst, which, 
though he did not intend to drink but little of it, 
he could not help yielding to. 

* That’s a friend, now, Donald,” said Jim, 











— 
taking his hand across the board, and squeezin, 
it in a very tipsy friendly way; “TI like to se, 
man come down to a level with his friends,” 

These words struck Donald very unpleasantly 
and he felt uneasy and sorry he had taken tip 
ale; the reflection forced itself upon him-| 
have indeed come down to the level which 
would drag me to! Instead of elevating him, 
mine, by dissuading him from drink, I have gyi 
fered myself to fall to his! and he inwardly ». 
solved never to drink another glass again unde 
any circumstances. Avarice had thus led Do. 
ald to take the first step in intemperance! 

“ Well, Jamie, now you have got me dom 
here, and made me drink with you, let me knoy 
what is the way of getting so soon rich as yo; 
spoke of.” 

“ Well, you see, Donald, it’s a dull life this 
to work ’till we are old and worn out, to get rich; 
and I have made up my mind, as I told you long 
ago, to quit it! I mean to live like a gentle. 
man.” 

*“ But how, Jamie, how ?” demanded Donald, 
impatiently. 

‘““Why, you see, I was yesterday down in 
Nassau street, and, being thirsty, I wanted some. 
thing to drink, in course ; so finding, you see,| 
had, somehow, left my purse at home, I hada‘ 
a red cent—no, not a red cent, Donald! A fi, 
wasnt it for a gentleman to be in that means 
ride in his carriage! So, thinks I to myself, 
must have a drink if I have to work for it—i 
cause, it was a all-fired ways to get at my purse” 

‘* ] dare say, Jamie,” said Donald dryly. 

“ Yes, and so I looked about for a chance 
do a odd job, for a minute to get a sixpence; a 
I saw a fellow ragged as a beggar leading an ol 
worn-out horse with two bags filled with stree: 
pickings across his back. Says he, seeing by 
looks I was’nt very particular what I did, ‘hol 
my horse till I jest go up them are steps, and!! 
give you three cents.’ I did'nt like the chap’ 
looks over much, nor his horse’s neither, bw 
when a man’s dry, he’ll do any thing to get 
metal to pay for a drink.” 

“* Water don’t cost any thing, Jamie.” 

“ Water don’t quench my thirst, Donald; wi 
was only made to mix liquor in—raw water £1" 
aman the cholic. I told the chap if he'd pay™ 
in advance (for I did’nt believe he had three ces 
and I knew if he went off his old horse woull® 
bring me that—) I'd do it. Well, he launche 
out the coppers and hands them to me and I tai# 
hold 0’ the rope to hold the critter—though ™ 
looked more like an animal in danger of taking 
root on the ground right where he stood, that 
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moving of his own free will. He had’nt been 
gone up the steps more than two minutes, when 
he threw up the window over my head and told 
me ‘to let the old horse go to the devil—for he 
jid’nt want to see him or his bagsagain.’ I did’nt 


stop to be told a second time, but hitting the crit-| 


tera kick, set him moving, while I stopped and 
wondered what the fellow had got since he went 
up. So, thinks I, I'll see; and climbed up the 
stairs after him. At the top was a door set all 
round with red and green pasteboard signs, with 
«Lottery Office” on it large as life. Over the 
door was, “* Wheel of Fortune,” ‘The Mint,” 
«The way to Wealth,” “ The Ladder to Riches,” 
and all such things. I walked in, and there I 
saw this ragged chap lolling over a pile of gold 
and silver and bank notes that two chaps was 
counting out to him as fast as they could move 
their fingers, and there was’nt fingers enough at 
that for all the money heaped up before ’em. 
Well, the old fellow like a basket full of smiles! 
He no sooner saw me than he sung out, coming 
and hugging me round the neck” — 

“Hurrah, I’ve drawn a prize—ten thousand 
dollars! down cash! Hurrah!” and he run back 
to his money again. 

“4 prize,” said I, staring at the gold. 

*“ Yes, sir,” said a man who had been writing, 
and came up to me, as perlite as a pair of tongs | 
bowing to a poker, “this gentleman has drawn a 
prize of ten thousand dollars. He came in here 
‘wo weeks ago and bought it—saying it was the 
last money he had and he had been four months 
getting that; and now to-day he has brought his 
tirket and finds himself rich man, as if by magic. 
You had best purchase a ticket, Sir—Whole’s, 


red tickets, 

“Money down, fifteen per cent off, the very 
hour the prize is drawn. Best buy, Sir! No way 
like this to get rich !”” 

“I tell you, Donald, the sight o’ the gold made 
my eyes water; and when I thought if only I had 
‘xteen dollars how rich I could be, I began to 
make up my mind to try and raise the wind. 
While I was thinking about it, and gloating on 
the money the ragged fellow was tying up ina 
pocket handkerchief they sold him, I began to 
think you would like to know this; and as you 
had plenty o’ money and would’nt mind sixteen 
dollars, you might like to try your luck. So, I 
“id, I'd tell you about it when you come to mar- 
ket this morning; and you see, Donald, I've 
been as good as my word.” 


said Donald warmly grasping his hands; “but 
| then I doubt if it would be right to venture in a 
} lottery. It is a species of gambling I’m think- 
| ing.” 
| “Nomore than if you buy a calf for five dollars, 
and keep and fat it till it netts you forty as a beeve. 
| It is venturing a little to receive more! Come, 
| let us have one moredrink! Here, Burling, give 
| us two more glasses—ale and brandy.” 
| “No, Jamie, indeed!” protested Donald, though 
fainter than he had done at first, for the one glass 
| he had indulged in had weakened his resolution, 
and increased his thirst; while, at the same time, 
‘it had, from his uniform sobriety, flown into his 
head, and added to the excited hopes, created by 
Jamie's narrative, made him a “little happy.” 
Jamie saw this, and felt that he had to make use 
of but a little more persuasion, after the ale should 
| be brought to induce him to drink a second time 
with him; for next to his fondness so characte- 
/ristic of inebriates, of having some one hob and 
| nob within his cups, he felt as degraded drunkards 
‘all do, a pleased revenge in bringing a sober and 
|Steady acquaintance of better days down to his 
_own beastial level. 
| “But I cannot venture a lottery, Jamie,” he 
|Said, after Burling had placed on the table the 
replenished glasses; ‘it is a sin, and God would 
not bless it.” 
| a None of your Methodistical cant, now, Don- 
ald; you would over-reach a neighbor in a fair 
bargain and never think to ask God’s forgiveness 
for it in your go-to-bed prayers. Here you've 
‘only got to plank the hard pewter of your own 
honest earnings, and wait the turn of a wheel to 
know if you are to be worth twenty thousand or 
a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“But I can’t play in a lottery, for it, Jamie; 
it goes again’ my conscience. I should never 
enjoy the wealth come of gambling. It’s a great 
temptation to an honest man, though Jamie.” 

“And many an honest man hath suffered him- 
self to be tempted and thanked Heaven for it! 
But never mind, let it go; I only thought to do 
you a favor, knowing you worked so hard to get 
money. Come, drink off your ale!’ And Jim 
watching his opportunity secretly poured into it 
half of the brandy out of his own glass. 

“] don’t want it, Jamie,” said Donald, taking 
it up, “but seeing it is you, and the last glass, I'll 
do it to oblige you. Here's to you kindly, Jamie.” 

“Then here’s to you, kindly back again, Don- 
ald,’’ answered the plotting Jim, who, having no 
money himself, had laid and matured this plan 
to get Donald to buy both for himself and him. 











“T thank you, Jamie. indeed and in truth,” | 


He now, that it had progressed so far, resolved 
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not to be defeated in his own expectations of j 
wealth, the basis of which was to be Donald’s | 
purse—the purse which he very probably alluded | 
to when relating his adventure with the ragged | | 
chiffonier and his horse. He knew enough of |} 
Donald's principles to know that he would re | 
likely to refuse, much as he loved to grow rich, 





“T am coming—I mean to buy a ticker, 
Jamie.” 

“Well, let us go,” said Jamie persuading anj 
coaxing him as if he feared his game would slip 
his net, and he led him out of the box, w hisper- 
ing to Burling to order a hackney coach. 

Without resistance, but giving his will wholly 










to adventure money in a lottery; he therefore, || up to Jem’s direction, he suffered himself to be 
determined to tempt him to drink, trusting to his | led quite tipsy, to the coach. Jim jumped in 
avaricious curiosity to lead him into the snare. | after him, and the driver receiving his orders, 

* That ale is good, very good—but I think | drove in the direction of Nassau street. 
something stronger than the last mug,” said Don- “*]—is—is this your coach, Jamie!” asked 
ald, with the tears gushing from his eyes. “I poor Donald, as they drove rapidly along. 
think it has got into my nose! I'll drink no| “ Yes, Donald, my boy,” said Jim, elated: 
more, Jamie, dear.” did'nt I tell you I was going to ride ina coach oi 

“It won't hurt you. It does a man good to “my own?” 
take something once in a while. A cold water | “Oh, yes, yes, I recollect! I say, Jamie, I 
stomach is like a wet rag. I wonder temperance | want to buy one of those lottery tickets, hey!’ 
people don’t pte wm inside for want of proper | * You shall, Donald ; weare going there now.” 
“You area goo-good fellow, Jamie; give ws 
in!” your hand, Jamie.” 

“ Yes, yes, good—pickle—good!” hiccupped | ‘* Have you any money with you, Donald, lad!” 
Donald : on whose brain the mixed ale and bran- | ‘asked Jamie in a low solicitous tone. 
dy was taking effect. “He, he, he! You're aj “ Money! yes, Jamie I always have money; 
d——d good fellow, Jamie.” | what should I do without money ; I never leare 
“T knew you'd say so—I knew it, Donald! | my pur—pur-purse at home, Jamie,” said Donald 
You'd be a gentleman | with a drunken shrewdness often seen in men 0 
| his state, and winking tipsily at Jim. 

Jim did not blush, though nature tried to for 
jhim, but the mirror in his cheek through whieh 
Jamie, who saw with pleasure his triend was get- | she would have reflected was teo thickly coated 
ting into the condition he would see him; “ you with vice and hardihood. He felt, however, thi 
are a good fellow, too!” | ‘Donald had his wits about him, and that he mus 

“A, a-m I—am I! Jamie! I say, Jamie,” and ‘play his hand with caution. ‘ Count and see! 
Donald put an arm round his neck, “ Jamie, I ‘you have sixteen dollars, Donald.” 
say!” “Sixteen! s—s-s-sixteen dol-dollars, 

* Well, Donald?” | peated, taking out his pocket-book, with the kivt 

“Do you know, I think—I think, you are a/ assistance of the hardy Jim, and opening # 
* sixteen—yvyes—here is ten—five—that’s fifteen 














keeping ! 















Now you're coming out! 
if *twant for your confounded sobriety.” 
** So, s-s-so, sobriety ?” 
‘*Yes, I said sobriety, Donald,” 









answered 









” he re 









good fellow.” 








“You just told me so.” 


“ Yes.” 

“Then you're I devilish good fel-fel-fel—I 
say—Jamie ?” 

“ What, Donald?” answered Jamie, whose own 
experience now telling him, the time was come 
to make his friend do any thing. 

“I say, you know where that, that lot-lot— 

“ Lottery,” cried Jamie eagerly, completing 
the word Donald drunkenly stumbled at. 

* Yes, lottery! I say, Jamie, do you know ?” 

“ I'll go with you there, now,” said Jim rising 
and taking Donald's arm. 

“ That's a good fellow—did’nt I just say you 
was a good fellow ?” 
‘* Yes—come along! 


” 


he 


} 
| 
4* D-~d-d—did, did I, Jamie?” | 


a one to—to—to make it!” and he drew 20% 


lan’t it, Jamie?” he hiccupped and looking ¥ 
with a vacant stare. 
| * Yes, Donald.” 
| “Yes—I thought—thought so! but that? 
‘sixteen, Jamie.” 
| “There is a twenty and five, besides,” ga 
Jim eagerly. 

«| know that, but I only want sixteen—hert! 





from between two leaves of the pocket boos: 

“ Oh, but you will buy two tickets, Donald" 
said Jim, quickly. 

* And what will I buy two for, Jamie!” ashe? 
Donald with characteristic caution. 

“You will give me one, you know, Dovalt 
dear, for telling you;” said Jim in his most * 



















sinuat ing way. 
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«Qh, no,man Jamie! Sixteendollarsis much || perance and gambling; throwing down the bul- 


to lose, without throwing away six-six-teen on _warks of principle, and letting in vice and folly to 
vou, Jamie. What do you want a liti-tick—_ run riot over the moral guerdon of the heart. 
ticket for, Jamie? You are too poor to want a | Suffice it to say that Donald’s ticket was a blank, 
ticket. You'd get drunk.” ! and he himself became a ruined man—a drunk- 

Jamie’s feelings were hurt, by this unkind cut | ard and an outeast. J 
—in plain terms he was angry at Donald. Don- | 
ald took out the sixteen dollars, and began to | 
shut up his pocket beok, preparatory to replacing 
it in its customary receptacle. Jim saw at a| 
slance, that he would get no ticket with Donald’s | BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
leave. He was not so drunk, but his avarice ] i 
would be sober. He was not “ drunk all over.” 1 he Go ery 
Jim felt that the crisis had arrived for himself; | 
and that unless he could manage adroitly, he | 
would have lost his morning’s work, to the sole | 
benefit of his avaricious friend. This disinte- | 
rested issue was no part of his original tactics. 

Donald had began to tie it with very tipsy fin- | 
gers, when Jim managed, as the carriage jolted | 
in crossing the gutter, to knock himself against | 
him, and throw the pocket book to the bottom of 
the carriage. | 

“Oh, confound this hackman! I'll pick it up, | 
Donald,” cried Jim, stooping down so that Don- 
ald could not have stooped himself, if he had ' 
wished to, and while seeming to be feeling for it, | 
he slipped out the twenty dollar note, and con- 
cealed it in his cuff, and handed him the book, | 
though not without first assiduously blowing and | 
brushing the dirt off. ‘ Here it is—not hurt a 
vit;” and he thrust it into his friend’s pocket and 
made him button his coat over it, lest, he said, | 
“some rogue should pick it!” What a pleasant 
circumstance it must be fora drunken gentleman 
to have at such times, a “ friend in need !” 

At length, they alighted at the Lottery Office, 
and Donald, after a little delay, for a man in 
‘iquor, invariably makes a slow bargain, the ticket | 
vas purchased, and he placed it in his pocket | 
took without missing the note Jim had stolen. |S ONNET.—THE MIND 
They then returned to the cellar, when Jim dis- | 
missed the hack after paying the hackman a dol- | 
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At eve o’er the stream, 





At the hour when the fairies 





In flower cups dream :— 





As the star-light rests gently 





On streamlet and sea, 
While the soft air is laden 
With charm’d melody :— 








As the brooklet light flowing 





Seems blithesome and gay, 





While its wavelets of crystal 





Bound on their bright way :— 






As the dew-drop at morning 
Rests on the soft flow’r, 


While the zephyr’s light whisper 

















Is heard in the bow’r:— 








May thy days be like star-light— 





The zephyr and stream, 
And as bright—flow as gentle 














As youth’s rosy dream ;— 














As the brooklet and dew-drop 
Bright, sparkling and free 
May each hour clear and sunny 

















Flow onward with thee! 


Oswego, N. Y., July, 1843. 
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BY HENRY B. HIRST. 











lar, leaving nineteen for himself. He could not, 
nor did he now try very hard, to persuade Donald 
‘odrink again; and the friends soon afterwards | 


THE wise, the learned, and the great of Eld 
In iron days have written with pens of iron 
Wild histories that, halo-like, environ 





















mated; Donald Fay to go home with a head 






Jim to purchase one-sixteenth of a ticket, and 
‘pad the night and the whole of the follow- 
“f Week, frolicing on his remaining eighteen. 
Thus, in one of these individuals, intemperance 
‘ad led to poverty, deception, and finally to 
‘sme; in the other, a few idle moments had 





a ; : 
ache to wake up the ensuing morning late, 
fe . . ° . | 
verish, and worst of all, with a heavy conscience; | 


| 
oun . 
dthe way to dissolute companions, intem- ! 





Their names with holy glory. Some have held 
These sacred relics of these noble souls 





As heathen dreams, but then the purely wise 
Know that from out the Past great thoughts arise 
With might to crumble even the adamant poles. 

| For me, go bring a goblet all embossed 

With flowers and fawns and Hebes ruby-lipped, 
| Dug out from some old pyramidal crypt, 

| And from the light of Life for ages lost, 

That, with an Io Pean I may ponr 

Libation to those Titan Minds of Yore. 
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SPIRIT-BOND. 
A FANTASY. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


THE 





“In immeasurable heights above us, 
At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven, 
With sparkling stars for flowers.”—The Piccolomini. 


“ Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day; 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make, 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.”— Wordsworth. 


THERE is, in my possession, a very curious 


book, published some thirty years ago, of which} 


I have never seen but a single copy. 
tled, ‘La Pittura parlante, ovvero, Il Cuore et 
lo Spirito;’”’ which may be literally translated, 
“The Speaking Picture, or, the Heart and the 
Mind.” What was the actual end and aim of 
the writer, I cannot pretend to determine, for the 
work is extremely desultory in its character, and 
evidently unfinished in its design. Perhaps there 


may be a Jater volume, necessary to the full un- | 
derstanding of the one now in question, but, if) 


there be such a one, I have not yet met with it. 
The book is filled with graphic sketches of ro- 
mantic incidents, and reminiscences of impas- 
sioned feelings ; it is just such a book, in short, 
asa truthful picture of the heart and mind must 
ever be,—disclosing many a by-past error, unveil- 


ing many a scarce-suspected weakness, and ar-/ 


resting many a speculative fancy. From among 
the various strange things, which pleased me in 
the volume, | have selected one, rather because 
it was quite unconnected with other parts of the 
work, than from its actual superiority. It seems 
like an attempt at developing one of the most 
beautiful of our fanciful theories of a higher state 
of being; and in thus offering to the reader a 
literal translation of this ‘* Wandering ‘of the 
Mind,” I would premise that I have left the main 
part of the work as yet untouched. I would not 
destroy a fine piece of mosaic for the sake of ex- 
hibiting its component parts, but I would not 
hesitate to pick up a pebble which the workmen 
had thrown carelessly aside ;—and thus have I 
done with this Glimpse into Pre-existence. 


It is enti- |) 


————— See, 


| petals in slumber, enamel the verdant meads:— 
‘fruits, such as had their birth in Eden, blush 
"upon every bough ;—trees, of rare beauty, wear. 
| ing every tint of that sweet color, which we moy. 
tals fancy to be most symbolic of hopefulness, 
jews in changeless verdure ;—pellucid streams 
‘murmur placidly along their grassy banks, oy 
break with pleasant and soothing melody upoy 
the pebbly strand. All things are young,—al| 
| things are beautiful. The sweet changes of the 
rosy dawn, the fervent noon-tide and the dewy 
twilight relieve by their varied loveliness the sweet 
monotony of existence. Night, alone,—dark, 
sin-veiling, passion-curtaining night, alone, js 
suffered not to shroud with its blackness the 
glorious bowers of juvenescence. 

Here, in these scenes of bliss dwell the pure 
and sinless souls which come fresh from the hand 
ofthe Almighty,—the beings of his breath,—crea- 
tures made in His image, and bearing upon their 
unsullied brows the signet of Eternity. Her 
dwell they in happiness, deep, calm, unutterable, 
until the moment ordained for their entrance 
‘into mortal life,—the moment when the joys of 
a sinless nature must be resigned for the duties 
of an early mission. Here dwell they in the per- 
fect peace of love and unity, for never are they 
placed in solitariness amid these lonely shades. 
Twin-born, they dwell in pairs, bound together 
by a sense of inseparable one-ness,—a conscious 
ness of simultaneous existence; and as indis- 
-solubly united are those twin-spirits in that far 
world, as are the soul and body during their con- 
tinuance in this world of sin and sorrow. 

Two such spirits suddenly found themselves 
in existence. They knew not how—they asked 
not whence they came ;—to be was sufficient 
for their happiness. They lived—they loved = 
for in that pure region, Life was but another 
word for Love. They had awakened # 
from a deep sleep to find themselves among 
creatures resembling their own bright beauly: 
and a choral hymn of joy had welcomed the 
advent of the newly-created spirits. From tht 
moment they were sentient beings, and the mee 
sure of their peaceful days was mutual Love 
They knew no name,—these twin-bor spitils 
“My Soul:—Life of my Soul :—Light of m 
Life :—Mine own sweet Self: such were tht 





In the boundless realms of space,—far, far be- 
yond the blue ether which confines the limited 
vision of man, lies the beautiful world where abide | 
the spirits destined to inhabit mansions of flesh | 
in this lower sphere. Perpetual spring reigns in 
that clime of eternal youth. Fadeless flowers, 


the evening breeze which closes their delicate 








renewed in fresh beauty by the sweet breath of| 





epithets which each bestowed upon the other. 
| Alike were they, too, in form and visage,—s*" 
‘that the one had the broad front and noble pre 


portions which, in this world, appertain to stately 


manhood ; while the other was lower of statu” 
finer in the delicate symmetry of limbs, and wor 
‘a meek, up-looking tenderness in her bright fact. 
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Both were fair,—for were they not the untainted, || dwelling in sweet enjoyment of present peace- 
ynsullied creatures of God’s hand? Both were} fulness, they saw not the approaching sorrow. 


soodly to look upon,—for were they not sinless They had wandered together beneath the noon- 
- y, | 


Happy, thrice happy were} tide glow of sunshine, until wearied with very 
those twin souls in that glorious realm of beauty | joy, they sunk to repose beside a murmuring 
and of love. Few words were needed to express | rivulet, which sang its quiet song amid the 
their joyfulness, for they were ever side by side, | painted flowers. Clasped in each other's arms, 
and the look which beamed from the earnest} the gentler and fairer spirit reclined her head 
eves of one, saw its own reflection in the tender upon the broad breast where she had ever found 
glances of the other. | protection, and while his lips pressed her brow 

Alas! why were they allowed to be so happy ? | with the pure, fervent, passionless tenderness of 
Why were beings, already preordained to suffer| 


and passionless? 








a brother's love, the wings of sleep overshadowed 
all the chances and changes of this mortal life,— | them. Deep and tranquil was their slumber :— 
why were they filled with such unutterable joy ? no evil thing came nigh those innocent and loving 









earth ? 

Peace, vain questioner! seek not to read that 
which is wisely hidden from thine eyes. Look 
into thine own heart, and be still,—for there will 
be found the response to all that thou canst ask. 
When the cup of earthly felicity has been brim- 
med to thy thirsting soul, has not a wild yearn- 
ing for some bliss unattained and unattainable, 
made the rich draught almost tasteless? and 
what was that but a longing for the forgotten 
Amreeta cup from whieh thou once didst quaff, 
and whose sweetness yet lingers on thy unsated 
lips? When all that earth can give of glory and 
houor gathers round thy head, does not a vague 
and undefined vision of something higher still, 
come before thy mental vision, and with its 
nobler brightness dim the splendor of thy grovel- 
lng pride? When misfortune comes upon 
the—when the blackness of darkness over- 
shadows thee, and no help or hope seems pre- 
sent with thee, hast thou not lifted up thine eye 
o Heaven, and sought to image the peace which 
belongeth to the children of God,—the peace 
which seemeth to thee less a fancy than a remem- 
brance—the peace which in thy state of sinless- 
uess thou didst onee enjoy? Ay, to each and 
lof us have come these pure aspirations ; and 
tow could our dull and blunted faculties have 
‘ver been awakened to such lofty visions, if we 
lad not once known what “it hath not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive ?” How could 
ri grovelling human nature be ever raised from 
e mire of sensual indulgence, and lifted up to 
sragp the hope of immortality, if a dim fore- 


ee of its joys did not aid our trembling 
ath ! 






















































































































































The time came when the twin-born were to 








Why were they placed in those regions of bliss, | 
since they were destined so soon to leave those) 
sweet retreats for the bleak, cold wilderness of | 


creatures ;—no prophetic dream sent the image 
of coming sorrow into their hearts. 

At the very hour when these fair creatures 
reposed in their gentle beauty amid the amaranth 
bowers of eternal youth,—at that very hour a 
voice of wail awoke in two of those little com- 
munities,—those pretty microcosms of earth— 
which we call familics. The half suppressed 
moan of bitter anguish was heard, and pale and 
ghastly with mortal pain, were the faces of those 
on whom the curse of womanhood had fallen in 
all its deepest bitterness. But when did the 
|judgment of God pronounce a curse, which His 
mercy did not convert into a blessing on the 
children of Adam? The anguish has passed 
away,—the feeble voice of prayer and praise 
ascends to Heaven; for passionate and loving 
human hearts are thanking God for the children 
which have that day been born unto the world. 
Fearful in its agony was the awakening of 
those twin-born souls to mortal existence. They 
had closed their eyes in slumber amid all beau- 
tiful and glorious things,—they had lain down in 
peace and joy, happy and united as at the 
moment of their creation. They awoke to a 
sense of insupportable pain: a weight was upon 
their free limbs :—and the wings which had once 
borne them through the ambient air, were fallen 
off. Their eyes looked out from dim and nar- 
row loopholes, and beheld objects dark, gloomy 
and strange. Their voices issued in a shrill and 
discordant wail from lips distorted by suffering. 
They were imprisoned in flesh,—bound in the 
fetters of clay,—and their feeble and impotent 
struggles to free themselves from these frightful 
bonds, seemed only the unmeaning gestures of a 
new-born babe. Their first consciousness was 
of pain,—bodily pain,—which till now they could 
not know; but the next sensation,—and it was 
the most agonizing,—we: that of being torn 
asunder from each other. Their earthly exis- 











“ur upon their mission of duty and of suffer- 


ing, > a 
&- Ignorant of the future as of the past, and. 
26 

















tence was begun ;—the twin-born souls were 
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dissevered ;—each was in a prison-house alone! | 
—calone !—chained down to suffer—to live and to | 
die alone! 

Oh! what bright and beautiful dreams came | 
to the fancy of these wailing infants, as they lay 
in feeble helplessness amid those who were 
their friends and kindred! 
their prior life 


henceforth to be 
How many recollections of 
brightened their slumbers, and added new pangs to 
their waking hours! How many a gleam of 
heavenly light from the Paradise they had left, 
still lingered upon their enchained souls. Yet 
each knew nought of the other, for their spiritual 
nature was now confined within the narrow limit | 
of mortal perceptions. Oceans and mountains,— | 
barriers, which in their pre-existent state would | 
have been overpassed with the speed of thought, 
—now lay between those twin-born beings, who | 
had once breathed but with one impulse. The | 
weight of an oppressive burden crushed their | 
souls within them ;—their very voices seemed 
strange unto themselves, for how could they 
utter the dictates of a pure nature through the 
imperfect organs of feeble mortality ? 

Well is it that all earthly suffering is subject 
to earthly changes. Well is it thatin putting on 
its garments of flesh, the spirit learns to love its 
thraldom. Well is it that human anguish is 
linked with human fickleness and forgetfulness. 
Well was it that the remembrances of their beau- 
tiful world grew fainter and fainter, as the hues 
of Paradise faded from their souls ; and that, ere 
they had learned the articulate shaping of their 
viewless thoughts, the twin-born had forgotten 
their birth-place. 





Time’s ceaseless course went on, and the 
years, which had once fleeted like days in that 
higher world, now lagged slowly on until infancy 
had given place to youth. He whom we have 
called the manlier spirit, was, on earth, known 
by the name of Ernest,—and goodly was he to 
look upon, for the spirit within him shone 
through his noble beauty, and illumined it with 
Heaven’s own light. Gifted with genius and 
with goodness, lofty in principle, gentle and ten- 
der in heart towards every thing that lived, he 


T-BOND. 


| eminence which to others would have cost a jij. 


long travail. 

Different, and yet most strangely similar was 
the character of his twin-sister in the spirit, 
That which in Ernest was genius, in Ernestine 
never rose beyond the aspirations after a highe; 
existence. The intellectual power which pp. 
mained to him of his former state of being, ip 
her was only beautiful remembrance. He songhy 
to create, and thus to add intensity to an exis. 
tence which he felt to be lower than his owy 
nature,—while she wished only to preserve withiy 
her heart of hearts the pure tenderness which 
makes this life so sweet a scene of ministry to 
woman. He would fain have made the creatures 
of his brain to wear the semblance of real and 
living claimants on human sympathy,—and with 
him to will was to do ;—while she only hoped to 
awaken in other breasts those gentle impulses 
that thrilled herown. Both were ambitious, bu 
the one sought renown, the other regard. Both 
were successful, and both lived to feel the vanity 
of their wishes. Wonderfully alike were they 
in their strong will, their generous impulses, 
their impassioned tenderness of nature, their 
waywardness of fancy, their fine sense of justice, 
their truthfulness, their pride, and their longings 
for a higher state of being. But Ernestine was 
most unlike, in outward seeming, to him, o! 
whom she had once been the mirrored self 
Dwarfed and unlovely in person, with a look o 
habitual suffering in her pale face, she had los 
all that glorious beauty which had been her's in 
her spiritual existence. She was a woman, aud 
deeply sensible of the value of woman’s gifts av! 
graces ;—she was a woman, and keenly alive 
her own persona! defects. Can it be doubted 
that Emestine was unhappy ? 


They had counted a score of years, when by 
one of those strange events which wear to mor 
tals the semblance of chance, the twin-horn me 
for the first time upon earth. All trace of ther 
spirit-bond had long since faded from their hears 
and they were now as strangers to each other. 
Ernest gazed with compassion, half kindly, halt 
contemptuous, upon the pallid and shrinking cre 





was also proud, impetuous, wilful and wayward. 
Yet the frailties of humanity were in him as 


the rust-spots on his own polished breast-plate,— 
but for the brightness of the surface, they had 
T’o see him was to admire 
His words, 
winged by glorious thought, were borne far and 
wide through the world ; and ere he had reached 
the maturity of manhood, he had attained an 


never been discovered. 
him, to know him was to love him. 


ture who stood before him. What could he- 
the proud,—the gifted,—the admired,—w)" 
could he see in the unlovely being who tel 
bled at his look? His mortal nature was on” 
passionate emotion; beauty was the very light 
of his life ;—he basked in the smiles of fair wom" 
and quafled the rich draught of fame from the 
hands of noble men, until he was sated eve? " 
weariness of both. He had nothing but enje' 
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ment in life, and his world-satisfied spirit retained 
no remembrance of its former life,—so he looked 
upon the pale maiden and turned away. But 
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) happiness, shed their sunshine over the destiny 
f : 
Yet, there were moments when 


(of Ernestine. 
| : ° . 
| the one turned with weariness from the peace 


she, whose mental vision had been purified by | which to his impetuous spirit seemed like listless 


tears,—she who had lived in darkness until her | 


eve had learned to pierce the thick gloom, could 


see afar off the vague shadows of the past. A |) Why was this? 


indolence of soul, and when the other felt her 

: : , 

heart grow cold and still amid her happiness. 
Alas! those dim remembrances 


dim remembrance of that prior life, and of that || haunted the secret chambers of their souls. A 


broken tie haunted her lonely spirit, until in the 
deep secresy of her woman’s heart she acknowl- | 
edged her Spirit-bond. 
Years again passed on, and wrought out their | 
changes as they swept along. Health had shed | 
iis balm upon Ernestine’s shrunken frame, and 
the dwarfed and sickly and sorrowful maiden | 
had now flung off the weight of bodily infirmities | 
which had so cumbered her soaring mind. The | 
thirst of her fevered heart too was quenched. 
She loved and was beloved, even as mortal beings 


| 
| 


‘longing after the perfect sympathy which is only 
found in spiritual existence, wearied their disap- 
| pointed hearts. Ernest found none to read the 
|volume of his thoughts. His gentle wife would 
have stood aghast had but a single page of that 
| passion-worded book been revealed to her timid 
eyes. She might share his kindly emotions, but 
hidden deep within his bosom were vague de- 
sires, half-crushed hopes, wild imaginings, fierce 
emotions, ay, and maddening passions, which, 
like the imprisoned winds wanted only freedom to 








love. She had won the deep and abiding ten- | make them devastating in their power. 


derness of one of the noblest of God’s creatures, | 
and sons and daughters were growing up around | 
her in infant beauty. | 


Emest too, had passed through the ordeal | repose of perfect sympathy ? 


And Ernestine,—found she not the fulness of 
sympathy in her heart’s deep love? Ah, when 
did the passion-haunted bosom ever find the sweet 
Rare indeed, is 


which so severely tries and refines the charac- || that precious boon, and even when found, rarely 
ter. He had concentrated all the passion of |/is it proffered at the mstant when the heart is 


his ardent nature upon one object,—he had | 


poured out the priceless treasures of his heart 
and mind at the feet of one who smiled upon } 
the votary, while she trampled on his offer- i 
ing- Vanity taught her to rejoice inher | 
triumph over that nobler spirit, but she lacked | 
the soul to appreciate the value of the riches 
which he proffered. Wearied, disgusted, heart- 
sick, he gathered up the crushed gifts, and lock- 
ing them within his heart's most secret cell, he 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


sealed with a fearful oath, his vow that none 
should ever again unclose that despoiled trea- 
sure-house. Time subdued his wild anguish, 
but it could not restore his trusting faith. ! 
Emest had drunk from the cup of sorrow, and 
henceforth he looked upwards for his hopes of | 
happiness. But opportunity, that double-faced 
fiend, which sometimes turns on us the features | 
*! an angel, and again shows us the distorted | 
"sage of a demon,—opportunity and the thirst | 
‘or human affection which consumes so many 
hearts, decided Ernest’s destiny. There was a 
fair and gentle maiden, whose lonely and unpro- 
tected youth claimed his pitying tenderness. Less 
for his own sake than for her’s—the timid and the | 
trustful—did he woo her to be his bride, and | 
kindly and devotedly did he watch over her com- | 
fort and happiness. | 











ame and honor, and domestic peace, were | 
how a fy . 
the lot of Ernest ; while love, and hope, and 


fainting for its refreshment. They who love with 
the fervors of earthiy passion, are as those who 
wander in an atmosphere of fog and mist. Ob- 
jects are seen in false positions ; their forms change 
with the shifting clouds, and while the eyes of 
one of the loving pair may discern the perfect 
outline of some distant view, the other can see 
only vagueness. Things wear often a different 
aspect to the twain, even as on Hartz mountains, 
one traveller perceives at early dawn, the Giant of 
the Hills walking his mystic rougds, while his 


companion sees in the same image, only an in- 


distinct and magnified reflex of his own person. 
It has been most wisely ordered that the bond which 
unites wedded hearts, should be woven of mani- 
fold sympathies,—sympathies growing out of dif- 
ferences as well as similitudes of character, even 
as harmony is produced by a skilful introduction 
of an occasional discord in the concord of sweet 
sounds,—sympathies, which, when entwined with 
our best feelings form a tie which is stronger 
than the fetter of triple brass. But there is in 
every heart a ‘ holy of holies,’ unto which earthly 
passion never intrudes, and when we enter in be- 
hind that veil—when we find ourselves there 
alone—the priest, ay, and oft-times the victim in 
that secret sanctuary, what wonder if we feel 
that we would fain find a brother Levite to share 
our sacred ministry? Even in the most loving 
hearts there come moments of oppressive loneli- 

















ness, when we feel that we dwell solitary amid 
the ruins of our hopes, and thus must it ever be 
until this ‘ mortal shall put on immortality.’ 
Again the twin-born met. The world was 
around them, and cold eyes looked upon them 
as hand grasped hand in the cordial interchange 
of kindly greeting, but a sudden thrill, like that 


with which the night-breeze awakens the harp- | 


string, was feltin the hearts of both. The ordeal 
of sorrow had been passed ;—the soul was regain- 
ing some of its lost perceptions,—the unity of 
spirit was faintly shadowed forth, and the life of 
life was for an instant felt, like a pulse in the 
secret soul. 

Why should we trace so minutely the earthly 
existence of those who were united in this Spirit- 
bond? It is but arecord of those changes and 
sorrows which belong to ail who live. Griefs 
came upon them, in many and varied forms. The 
shadow of Death often darkened their threshhold, 
and their steps became heavy and slow over the 
dust and ashes of extinguished hopes and affec- 
tions. Worldly cares beset them, and tempta- 
tions often resisted, but sometimes too powerful 
for erring mortal to repel, added the sting of re- 
morse to the bitterness of life. But in proportion 
as the world lost its hold upon their hearts, did 
their sympathies in each other strengthen. At 
first there were brief and blissful meetings, suc- 
ceeded by intervals of separation,—almost of for- 
getfulness;—then came anew the ‘surprises of 
sudden joy,’ when the delicious thrill of spirit-life, 
taught them the presence of a kindred nature. 


The deep heaviness of soul which fell upon! 


them when, in loneliness, they indulged their vain 
longings and aspirations, at length taught them 
to respect the close-knit sympathies which united 
them. But never did the stain of earthly passion 
sully those pure bonds. The dove-like wings of 
spiritual love are never folded in a myrtle bower; 
no rose-wreaths fetter its upward flight. Brood- 
ing with protecting care over the wayward hearts 
which are to be purified by suffering, it awaits 
the moment when it may soar to a holier sphere, 
and catch on its radiant pinions the light which 
emanates from the Tree which standeth by the 
River of Life in the midst of Paradise. 


| upward. 








' sullied, and disfigured, but it could not efface the 
image of God within their souls. They were 
| weak and erring and sinful creatures, but they 
| were also purified by their ordeal of humay 
suffering. They waited in patient hope the 
, moment when sorrow should have done its work, 
| and when the released spirit should return to jts 
place of birth. 
At length the hour came, when, with dim eve, 
| and failing breath, the strong man lay down to 
] die in his old age. ‘Time had dealt kindly with 
| him, and no infirmity had marred his stately form, 
' or weakened his noble mind. Calm as an infant 
| on his couch of nightly rest, lay Ernest on his 
| bed of death. Children and friends were around 
him; his gentle and loving wife bent tearfully 
‘over him to eatch the last faint accents of his 
voice, but all outer things were hidden from his 
| Slazing eyes. Suddenly a vision passed before 
‘the dying man. He saw the form of one, like 
himself in lineaments, yet wearing the softer 
' features of womanhoed; but the seal of death was 
| upon her brow, and the old man knew that the 
‘mighty hand of the King of Terrors had restored 
for one brief moment to that pale and faded form, 
‘its pristine and unsullied loveliness. At that 
instant his eyelids fell,—a light, like that of a sun- 
_beam,—a sudden flashing, as if an angel's radiant 
wing had swept the air, gleamed over his pale 
| face; while a voice, sweet as the summer wind 
whispered in his dull ear, “Coie, brother— 
'come to the better Land.” 

And the spirit obeyed the spirit call. One 
bright look beamed from his dim eyes,—then all 
| waxed grey and ghastly. 
| But high above these dark scenes of sin and 
| misery, rose the twin-born spirits. One glance 
_they cast upon the prison-house they had left.— 
/one sigh they gave to those who wept with una 
vailing regret beside their senseless clay,—then 
folded in each other’s arms they turned their gaze 
But not to their glorious birth-place 
did they wend their way ;—not to the rosy bow- 
| ers of uncreated souls. Their earthly missio® 
| was fulfilled,—their spirits had known the bon- 
dage of the flesh,—they had found the freedom 





Through many years did the twin-born spirits | 
fulfil their mission of usefulness. The affections | 
of their earthly nature were made to minister to! 
the good and the happiness of all who dwelt with- | 
in their influence; while the sense of their higher | 
existence, which grew stronger as the claims of| 
wortal life lost their value, gave them new energy | 
to bear the heat and burden of the day. The| 


world of sin and misery in which they dwelt had! 


which belongs to the sons of God,—-and no®, 
‘united in the bonds of unchangeable love, the 
| twin-born soared to the mansions of eternal 
| happiness which await the Created and the Re- 


deemed. 








Ir is common to men to err; but it 15 only a 
fool that perseveres in his error; a wise m4 
therefore, alters his opinion, a fool never.—Lalin 
Proverb. 
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Original. | Poor Kit, he certainly was a waif upon the 

COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENTS.—NO. II. | road of life, a stray fly in the great sugar-hogs- 
ilenyanteds head of the world, a thing of chance, an incom- 

CHARLES DICKENS. ! : 

| prehensible atom, for aught we, or any, know to 


“ ary rectuin, - apparet, | the contrary, he might have been “ evolved from 
Quid expediat, obscurum.’ ° - P . : : 

ey contingent matter,” hatched in the “ Eccalobeion” 

What is plain to be seen or won at a raffle! No matter, there he was, an 


Has bo curtain between, . . . . 2 
"ih Gave judicious remark.) inexplicable human riddle, a fine, fat, chubby, 


What is very obscure, I; hi : ili ] ni re 
; | laughing, squalling, hungry mystery! 
(A faet equally sure) i s 5 1 os y 
Remuins, as it were, in the dark. 
CHAPTER I. 


BOT SSRs Seren Which is to be hoped will give you a better opinion of 
ANOTHER LONDON SKETCH. the author, and of his subject. 
_ A cold, grey, drizzly, uncomfortable Novem- 
In which the author frankly acknowledges his igno- ber morning began reluctantly to tint the eastern 
rance. . / sky with a dull something which might be almost 
Ir is not in my power to give you the slightest | mistaken for light, holding a deadly, lively contest 
account of my hero’s birth, and early experience, | for precedence with sundry pale, sleepy-looking 
indeed it would be very hard if I were called | gas-jets, that reeled and flickered in their lamps, 
upon to do any thing of the kind, seeing that my | with a tipsy up-all-night sort of undulation. 
worthy friend Kit himself was equally ignorant | Silence brooded over the west-end of the town, 
upon the subject. His recollection did not carry | broken only by the echoing tread of the ever- 
him back further than his tenth year; why it | watchful (?) policeman, and now and then the 
wok so limited a retrospect it is impossible for | sudden rattle of a furiously driven cab, contain- 
we to determine, perhaps he was a forward boy, | ing some belated son-of-Nox, some titled ruffian, 
oo strongly imbued with the go-a-headativeness | who sheltered by a name and wealth, defies all 
of Yankeetude, to waste time in parthian glan- | law, owns no restraint, and breaks through every 
ces—perhaps like Swift, and other great geniuses, || social tie, upheld by the mean-souled worship- 
whose juvenile dulness has become matter of pers of mammon. Save those, all was stillness, 
history, he indulged’ in no precocious draughts ; but in the abodes of wretchedness and continual 
upon memory. However, the reader may exer- | labor, to which I am about to conduct the reader, 
se his ingenuity in establishing an hypothesis, || all was astir. 
{can't say more than I know, and what’s more— | Perhaps no other city on the face of the 
| wont, but should you speculate on the subject, } globe can parallel the utter destitution and 
joucan bear in mind that the probability is, he | misery, both apparent and actual, which are to 
must have been tolerably easy in his circumstan- | be found in the very core of this great metropo- 
‘es, for early discomfort makes a notch in the | lis, surrounded by evidences of superabundant 
lethory not easy planed off, how far that may || wealth, with the palaces of the nobility bounding 
‘ave been the result, more of a contented dispo- | it on one side, and the scarcely less splendid man- 
“tou, than of the velvet accessories of wealth, | sions of the merchant-kings on the other, stands, 
ca I think be safely deduced from the relation }or rather rots the parish of St. Giles, the very 
“a simple fact. He wore his first pair of shoes, | focus of squalid poverty, the nucleus of disease, 
“rong double soled and nail paved, after he had |the nurse of vice, year after year has it been 
“vied his fourteenth year—that is to say, there denounced as the hot-bed of contagion, the 
" thereabout, for poor Kit never had a birth-day | “nomal” school ofcrime. Yet, there it remains, 
a and he couldn't even swear to that, for | and will remain, unless the hand of heaven, by 
ci =n ra give evidence in a case which con- the purification of fire averts a second plague. 
we me . wit wd ‘a ar gemis ” it y I na wretched stable, in the most wretched lane 
na legal point 2 wage ye aie iowa id of this wretched neighborhood, the_sound of a 
ler testimony rit ger oan gre es | merry voice might be heard, in otastling contrast 
oP lt eg rs “s o = ish | te the surrounding scene. ‘The singer is Kit 
te unerring Some o> q “o ys cane —s | Cobb, now about fifteen years old, and the happy 
nglish jurisprudence, | owner of a hack cab, and horse, although the, 


INTRODUCTION. 








he Was an ; ‘ en 2 P . 
n absolute nullity; to be sure, he lived, | most of his hitherto life had been passed in loung- 


ind breathed, ; : ol I. ‘ 
thy, at and moved, but of what avail was | ing about, running of messages, pulling down 


dn’t prove it, ‘shutters, with intervals of dangerous inactivity, 
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yet he had curiously escaped the vitiating influ- | 
ence of the society into which “ fate or metaphi- | 
sical agency” had cast him. | 

About a year previous to this time, a large} 
cab-owner, struck by the boy’s frank counte- 
nance, engaged him as a driver, and as a reward | 
for his integrity and industry, sold him a vehicle, | 
consenting to receive the amount in small weekly | 


| 





instalments. 

Last night the purchase was made, and this | 
morning behold him. Alexander, the Great, ! 
when Darius owned him conqueror—Napoleon, |) 
when with his own hands he placed the crown of | 
Charlemagne upon his head, were not a whit more | 
happy than poor Kit Cobb, when, in the extrava- | 
gance of his joy, with eyes streaming, and a| 
choking voice, he cried, ‘* Horse, and cab, all | 
mine, mine!” and then he would laugh, and 1 
dance, and sing, with all his might, now squaring | 
up at the horse and punching at him as though 
he hadn't a greater enemy in the world, now} 
hugging and kissing the brute’s long face with 
most alarming emphasis. 

He was fond of the animal; the truth is, | 
it was his first affection, and I’m happy to| 
say the feeling was reciprocated, for as Kit 
would rub his horse down, pluck his ears, and 
bestow such like evidences of partiality, the 
animal would neigh and sniff and wink know- 
ingly at him, as much as to say— 

“You're my-particular friend, Kit; stick to me, 
and I'll stick to you.” 

And Kit held aminteresting conversation with 
his favorite, but inasmuch as they were both 
rather excited, it’s not worth while to relate 
the substance of it; indeed, it was very well for 


| rascal,” said Kit, rather offended at Turk’s e 


herself; but no matter, Kit loved her with an 
overweening love, and when the heart is drive; 
prudence gets the whip. The result of Kir 
domestic arrangement was, in due time, a duode. 
cimo edition, so that there were soon thre 
mouths to provide for, besides that of Old Tuk 
the most expensive of all, for though Kit might 
and did stint his own appetite, yet he held it par 


of his religion that the horse should have » 


cause to complain for lack of food. 

Things began to look gloomy ; the outgoings 
exceeded the incomings, notwithstanding ther 
most stringent exertions; for the first tine. 
Kit had been unable to make up the instalment 
of purchase-money ; he became despondent, 
and the old horse moped from sympathy. 

One morning poor Kit took the last truss of 
hay and feed of oats, discoursing as was his 
custom with his early friend, and the person 
who would have had the temerity to say that the 
horse couldn't understand every word, woul! 
have been looked upon by him as an intensely 
ignorant individual. 

“ Come, up, you old brute,” said he. “I'v 
had no breakfast myself yet, but here’s your's. 
We've a precious long day’s work before us, a! 
if you don’t earn more than you did yesterday, i 
aint much you'll get to-morrow, that I can te! 
you.” 

Old Turk sniffed, and pushed his nose out 
anticipation of the coming meal. 

“What a hurry you're in, you precious 0! 






dent want of sentiment; “let me tell you ab! 
of my mind before you eat a morsel,” and l* 
snatched back the sieve of oats just as Turk hi! 








them that they were not observed by the keeper 
of a lunatic asylum, for no madman could pos- 
sibly exceed the extravagance of Kit'’s demea- 
nor, and if ever a horse deserved a strait waist- 
coat, it was old Turk. 
CHAPTER II. 
Which is short, but (for else the author flatters him- 
self) pithy. 

Gentle reader, with your kind permission, we 
jump two years, and find, in addition to his horse 
and cab, Kit has persuaded an unfortunate little 
girl that he couldn't live without her; she, with 
the innocent simplicity of her sex, believed him, 
and they were married. Our poor friend’s 
worldly store was but little augmented by this 
procedure, for his bride brought him, by way of 
dower, ove stuff gown, one doubtful colored silk 
ditto, one imitation French shawl, one Dunsta- 
ble bonnet, with other smaller matters, not men- 





licked his teeth round for the second mouthilv’ 
a proceeding for which he made his displeas"" 
tolerable evident. 

“Oh! I don’t care,” continued Kit, 
may blow up as muchas you like, but ™ 
my belief that you're a selfish old reprobate.” 
The horse gave Kit one reproachful look the! 
went directly to his heart. “There, take it 
said he ; “I beg your pardon. I didu’t me" 
to insult you; pitch into it; it does my heart 
good to see you enjoy it,” and flinging the 
corn into the manger, Kit folded his arms ™ 
watched his pet as he plunged into the welcom 
food. It was not long before he had nuzzled ") 
every grain. 







“yor 

























horse’s mane as he spoke, * I'm going to tell vou 

. , Y 
something that will break your heart—learsw 
I think it will. I wouldn't say any thing © 





tioned in the category, and all settled tightly on 





| “* Now then,” said Kit, stroking dow? the ol 
| 
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t; be 





‘before, for fear of spoiling your breakfas 
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thir 
something dont turn up in the course of this 


very day, we—we'll have to part. You—you 


and I'll have to part—to part, Turk,’’ he repeated | 


sternly, one round big tear settling in the corner 
of his eye, and gently pulling the horse’s ears as 
he spoke. 

The old brute, for the purpose of enjoying the 
luxury to an extent, placed his head on Kit’s 
shoulder. That was enough—construing it into 
an appeal to his affection. He could stand it no 
longer, but burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming 
through his sobs— 

“Don't, don’t! Turk, you deceitful old beast, 
don't you go to take advantage of my weakness. 
| tell you my mind’s made up. I—I have a 
w-hi-hife! now—I have! and a chi-hi-hild! 
They've had plenty as yet, but they don’t know 
how I've pinched myself to get it. I can’t let 
You wouldn’t if you were me, bless 
your old bones, I know you wouldn't; so let us 
part friends. I can’t pay for you, and I must 


them want. 


give youupagain. You must go—indeed you | 


must. Come, now bear it like a Christian. I'll 
give your ears another pull, if you want me. 
There, there, come.” 

And poor Kit wept like a sick child, while he 
harnessed old Turk for, as he thought, the last 
time. 


CHAPTER III. 


Which is essential to the story, and contains, moreover, 
«moral lesson, though inculcated in a curious way. 


“Dear Kit, you don’t eat.” 

“Never mind me, Betsey, love, go on—I— 
I'm not hungry yet; I shall be sure to get some- 
thing bye and bye.” 

Now that was a lie—a deliberate lie ; he was 
hungry, and would have thought no more of de- 
nolishing the entire of that meagre meal, than 
u were but a mouthful, but he struggled man- 
fully against his inclinations, and having watched 
his darling wife and child make a sufficient 
breakfast, kissed them both with his heart upon 
_—— and departed upon his almost hopeless 
Ou. 

“God bless and preserve them,” said he, 
“ whatever may become of me; I can battle with 
the world’s strong arm; | will, Heaven help me 
the effort; it is not for myself I ask it. No, 
a; were I alone, like a stray weed on the sur- 
of the waters, I'd make no opposition to the 

elming tide, but float along wherever fate 
‘upelled me; but while these two helpless and 
‘acomplaining creatures look to me, I will work, 


: wll strive, for I love them so, that I could wil- 
ugly giv 





gs are getting worse and worse, Turk, and if | 
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would ensure their happiness, I do believe—God 
| forgive me—that I would sell my very soul to the 
| fiend.” 

| Who can tell at what time an “idle word” 
‘may meet its recompense ; or the mental 
invocation be answered, and the destroyer per- 
mitted to fling his specious lure upon the sea of 
circumstance. 

| Kit spoke from the very promptings of his 
| heart, feeling sincerely what he said, but with- 
jout the vaguest notion of supernal aid in this 
debtor and creditor age; it was merely a com- 
‘mon saying, uttered heedlessly, yet even as he 
| spoke the words, the soul-ensnarer had begun 
his work. He was hailed by a sedate-looking, 
| middle aged, but no further remarkable gentle- 
/man, who engaged him for several hours, giving 
_ promise of a good day’s work, from so favorable 
| a commencement, and poor Kit’s heart bounded 
| again with joy at the thoughts of home, and this 
| cheering omen of better fortune. Great cause 
| had he for joy! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





At the self-same moment that the stranger 
entered Kit’s cab, two suspicious-looking indi- 
{viduals might be observed creeping stealthily up 
the rickety stairs which led to his miserable 
jhome; as they seem to move slowly and with 
‘difficulty, I'll describe them as nearly as I can, 
while in progression. ‘The first was an apoplec- 
tic son of Iscariot, short, squab, and intensely 
fat, his huge carcass decorated in the very extre- 
mity of gaudy show, his capacious chest envel- 
oped in a flaming plaid velvet waistcoat, about 
which an endless convolution of snake-pattern, 
imitation gold chain played at hide and seek, 
now fantastically twining round an exaggerated 
! breast-pin of some red material, then flitting 
through sundry button-holes, and finally plung- 
ing into a side pocket; his continuations or 
pants, to use the Yankee abbreviation, were 
composed of light, very light blue material, and 
made so uncomfortably tight, as to give one a 
sensation of pain, while his—I was going to say 
feet, were squeezed into French gaiter boots, 
with patent leather tips. The coat was of that 
economically fashionable material, generally worn 
of nights when rows are expected, mostly patro- 
nized, though, by ambitious apprentices, in the 
last year of their time, when they begin to be 
entrusted with the door-key, and from a laudable 
anxiety to go to bed early, invariably defer it 
until next morning. His hands—fins—flippers, 
or whatever they were, au naturel, were surroun- 
ded on all sides with kid glove, but where he 
got the gloves, or how he got into them, when 











© up my life to rescue them; nay, if it" he did, are matters as mysterious to me as Mes- 
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mer, Hahnneman or Pusey. What did those | 
fists look like? Can you fancy a pair of the) 
largest sized boxing-gloves stuffed into kid, that | 
may give you the shadow of a notion how they | 
showed; and then his cane of painted wood, | 
with a magnificent leaden head, electrified into 
the appearance of gold so completely, as to de- 
ceive nobody ; you must imagine the foul ensem- | 
ble was imposing in the extreme. 

His follower, literally, was in every way anti- 
thetic, long, scraggy and cadaverous ; he looked | 


like a slender and consumptive ninepin by the | typed introductory speech. 


side of a plethoric ball. | 


———— 


in; utterly unable to speak, and gasping from a 
indefinite sense of dread, she gazed on the intry. 
ders. 

** Sarv’nt, mim, don’t be so alarmed; we ain: 
agoing to hurt you,” blandly simpered Duggs, 
flourishing his libellous cane, while Badger, with 
the practised eye of an appraiser, in one glance 
round the room, calculated to a sixpence the 
profits of his brokerage. 

“ Take a cheer, mim,” continued Duggs: 
* hem,’’—and he cleared his throat for his stereo. 
* T’m_ extremely 
sorry that so unpleasant a dooty should ren In 


Now these men were characters, though they | ypon me as a legal functionary, but laws is laws 


had none, and I wish I had time to illustrate | 
them more fully. “ Phew!” ejaculated Solo-| 
mon Duggs, our adipose friend, following it up 
with a series of fatty suspirations. ‘ Dim these | 
dim stairs." You will observe that he affects a_ 
modish drawl, and a singular method of tautolo- 
gizing his only expletive ; whether the latter 
arises from a paucity of ideas or mere affectation, 


I cannot say. 

* Phew !—stop, le’s rest—dim the dim thing— 
how dim fatigued lem. Why, Badger, you dim | 
watery blooded anatomy, how dim cool you 
look.” 


“I am cool,” gruffly responded the thin-ribbed | 


follower, | have only myself to carry.” 
** Dim your impudence, puffed Duggs, “ do 
you mean to insinuate that I’m so dim fat ?” 


‘Not 1; 1 only thought it would be conve- | 


, 


nient to be a shade smaller,” said Badger, the 
ghost of a smile shivering on his lips. 

*“ You lie, dim you, it wouldn’t; I like it— 
phew !"—and Duggs fanned himself with his 
great fist. 

“Oh, very well, I've done. I'm sorry I spoke. 
If you like it, may your shadow never be less, 


that’s all ;"’ and Badger fairly laughed—a breach 


of discipline and of decorum, which raised the 
ire of Dugygs to such an extent, that he punched 
him in the ribs, which was about as much use as 
flinging putty against iron bars. 

** Come, come, no more of this dim nonsense, 


| and dooties is dooties, and if I warnt to dao it, 
p’raps some one else as is not so tender ‘ud lx 
obligated.” 


*“ For Heaven's sake,” cried the agitated Bet- 
sey, ‘tell me what all this is to lead to.” Duggs 
shrugged up his shoulders, and began fumbling 
in his pocket, pointing at the same time to 
Badger, who, seated crosslegged on the bed, was 
noting down with callous indifference, ever 
article of furniture. The extent of her misfor- 
‘tune struck her in an instant, her brain reeled, 
, the blood rushed upward from her heart, and she 
‘fell. 

“* Dim the dim thing,”’ gasped Duggs, “ she’ 
| fainted.” 

“So she has, I declare,” replied Badger, duly, 
_ without moving. 


1 


| “Then dim you, come and help.” Badger 
got slowly up, and helped to raise the poor 
victim, giving her a shake, and saying, grutly, 
“I hate your fainters; don’t put her on tle 
‘cheer; we'll want that; here, drop her on the 
| mattrass, at once; there, she'll come to tm 
| enough.” 


“Give her some water, dim you.” He di 
so; it seemed to revive her a little; she sw 
| lowed about half a glass full. Badger threw the 
‘remainder under the grate, and pocketing the 
tumbler, proceeding with his inventory. 
“Come, mim,” said Duggs, * don’t take on 





but /e’s to business; phew!” and he fanned 
faster than ever. ‘ Are you sure this is the dim 
place ?” 

Badger nodded, for he was an economist in 


words. 

* Well, knock, dim you. 

Badger knocked a small, crafty, netghbor-like 
knock—a miserable, mean, dir/y ** summons.” 

Poor Betsey flew to open the door, and started 
back again with astonishment and vague appre- 


| 80; “taint for much—only a paltry fip-po" ten: 
| dimme, I'd pay it myself, only that dootes » 
_dooties. Can’t you give it us, and we'll be hof. 
| “God knows,” said poor Betsey, her ¢* 
| streaming with tears, “1 hav'n’t five farthings" 
the world, but do wait until my husband comes 
home ; he'll give it you, I know he will, for he’s 
as honest as truth itself.” 
“Why, you see, mim, there aint no honest! 
in the case,” replied the amiable Dugg, speak: 





hension, as Duggs, followed by Badger, waddled 


sing the truth, by mistake, “the long and the 
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short of it is, if you haven’t the dim money, we |“ Oh, Kit,” she replied, flinging her arms round 
must take the dim things.” | his neck, and breaking into a flood of tears, “dear 
But why linger over a scene, which, to | Kit! why did'nt you come sooner,—they have 
the disgrace of British judicature, is enacted | been here—and—everything is gone.” 
daily in our christian metropolis. Suffice it I *“ Who! who has done this,” said Kit, with a 
to say, Kit had neglected, from perfect igno- f savage glance in his eye, but seldom lighted 
omits to answer a summons before the court ! there, but once it was, most fearful to encounter. 
of requests, Summary execution was issued, That man, you know; that grocer, dear Kit,” 
awd amidst the agony of grief and ineffectual | said Bessie. 
remonstrance of that poor lonely mother, the | “* Higgins!” cried Kit—she nodded.—“ The 
humble apartment was stripped of every article | grasping cur, the sneaking dastardly slave, to take 
except the bed she lay on, even to the very jadvantage of my absence,” said Kit fiercely, 
cradle of her infant, to satisfy the greed of a clenchiag his hands and grinding his teeth— 
stoney-hearted creditor, and the more beastly |“ May !”—the large tears rolled in streams down 
rapacity of a shameful and cruel law. | his cheeks, burying his face in his hands, he con- 
| tinued, ** May God pardon him for this day’s 
icliih Met cguras.at-Soriune in @ meet unatevent | inhuman work—forgive me for the harsh words 
able manner. I've used, and avert the strong hate that in my 


’ own despite springs up within me towards him. 
“So, ho! old Turk, we’ve done well to-day, | . 
; 4 “*|Oh! ‘tis hard!—hard to be thus dashed, dear 


old boy, ha! ha! I’ve paid my instalment and || } : ; 
” are ¥ ; , | Bessie, with a soul full of hope,—but come, its 
have ten good shillings in my pocket. So, ho! | gst 
3 : ; a Pee ‘over now, and we must make the best of it. 
good old fellow, who’se afraid, there’s life in a | : ‘ - 
1eplied the devoted 


R : ’ | Bless you, bless you,’ 
muscle yet—there, there, now don’t be impatient, | .. we 
‘ wc... | Wife, “we will—we will, for your sake, and for the 
vou shall have such a feed presently, you'll feel | ; : i Tal 
‘ i “ : sake of our child, I can endure anything. 
in your stall like a bishop, only you won't have | , . wl 
i i Seti | “Heaven reward your true woman's love, 
no Wine—so much the better. Water’sthe good |,, _. Py . ; a 
‘ : 3 Bessie, darling,” fervently replied Kit. I have 
wholesome drink that nature provides for all sorts | , Ae , ‘ 
ar ; ; . |enough for present want, here,”—placing his 
of animals, and how mankind got to like anything eae : : 
ne ~ | hand in his pocket to take out the piece of gold 
else, puzzles me, but the sense is leaving us and ; 
enteaitia & ; ‘ane d | which he had carefully deposited there, when to 
ving Into the Drutes—there, you r unharnesse : . 7 > : 
gong ‘ F “ : —— his utter dismay he could'nt find it—he hunted 
now give yourself ashake—that’s right—now just 


hed ; : through every crevice, but to no purpose, it was 
wait until I go cheer up my darling Bessie, and “ae jf , 

: =o gone. “Fool! fool, that | am,” he exclaimed 
kiss that varmint, young Kit.’ 


Mie : Nar bitterly, ** I’ve lost it.” 
tes a with a light step and a joyous heart, “‘ Never mind, dear Kit,” replied Bessie, ten- 
Kit bounded up stairs, singing as he went— 


derly, *‘ there’s enough for the boy’s supper, and 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Oh, there’s nothing like luck all the universe over, I do not want anything.” 
Misfortunes don’t always stay with as 'tis clear * What have I done?” pettishly exclaimed Kit. 
leans ' } 
Today we're in sorrow, to-morrow in clover, “Great Heaven! what have I done, that every 


Ts light follows darkness throughout the long year, thing should so conspire against me’—At that 
Oh! the light follows darkness 4 





instant they both started—hearing the peculiar 
At that moment, wijh a gladsome smile on his | chink of gold. “ Ha!” shouted Kit, “there it 
ry lips, he rushed into the room. Heavens! is,” and rushirg over to the place from whence 
what a sight met his view, the quick revulsion of | the sound proceeded, he saw a sight which made 
ling almost drove out sense. It was asthough || his brain reel, as though he were revelling in 
‘ie were suddenly to wake fresh from the glories || some bright dream. Seated on the cab cushions 
of some blissful dream, to find a devouring flame |! which he had brought in with him, his little boy 
“weloping his bed. In the confusion of his first ‘was playing with a bag of gold; he had just 
dismay, he had a vague conception of some ‘managed to untie the string, and the precious 
““eeping destruction, and that wife, child and alll | metal poured out in a perfect shower. Kit's first 
"et lost, but when he saw that they were safe, || thought was one of anmitigated delight, but ere 
‘deep feeling of relief came over him, the blood || an instant had passed, he and his wite looked 
"ed on again, and full consciousness returned. intently at each other with faces painfully livid. 
“Great Heaven! Bessie!” he cried in dry | “Bessie,” said he grasping her hand tightly, 
SKY accents, « what’s the meaning of this? who | and speaking through his teeth with compressed 


been here? what has happened ?” energy. " These walls are naked, yon and your 
27 
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child are pinched by hard want, misfortune dogs | The anger of a just God, who visits the father; 


our very foot-steps—let us pray that a merciful 
God may give us strength to battle with this 
strong temptation.” And with clasped hands 
they knelt in silent supplication. | 
The mingled aspirations of two hearts as pure | 
as ever tenanted this mortal clay, wended upward 
from those miserable walls to the throne of Him 
who hears, and in his own good time will answer, 
the prayer of the wretched. 


CHAPTER V. 


In which Kit does an extraordinary thing, and is 
recompensed in an extraordinary way. 


Neither Kit nor Bessie slept a single wink all | 
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sins upon the children, shall never reach yo, 
from my misdeeds, if through His abunday: 
mercy my soul be still strengthened in the right.” 


With placid minds, and even cheerfully they 


sat down to their insufficient breakfast, Kit cheer. 


ing his wife the while, by saying, ‘Take hear, 
love, take heart, I shall take the money dows 
to Somerset House, no doubt I shall see the 


_ owner, he will be grateful for its return, and will 
| perhaps reward me with a trifle,—at all events, 
\the greatest pleasures money could obtain 
_would’nt approach the thousandth part of the 
| joy I feel at the anticipation of returning to that 


old man his, no doubt almost hopelessly, lamented 


that night, the consciousness of having so great poacure.” 


a sum of money in their possession, which did | 
not belong to them, effectually drove off slumber. | 
Kit had counted it and found there were ono | 


| 
| 


Soon afterwards, Kit harnessed Old Turk, and 
much to the old brute’s astonishment, without 
deigning to hold with him the slightest conver- 


thousand pounds in the bag. How it could pos-| sation—nay, he even went so far in forgetfulness 


sibly have escaped his notice, as he removed the | 


or neglect, as to leave his ears unpulled. The 


cushions from the cab, puzzled him exceedingly, | porse was evidently annoyed, insulted, he grev 
| @ b ] 


but he conjectured the string had by some means | 


sulky, and set out with a vicious determination 


got twisted round one of the buttons. Having | ¢, Kick or bite, or do something equally disagree 
replaced the money, he put it carefully under his! abjJe, but the goodness of his disposition over. 


pillow, and if he felt once, he felt an hundred times | came his ill-humor, and reflecting that perhap 
to see if it were safe. Bessie was equally fidgetty | Kit had something on his mind, sagacious animal 
and at last far from being inclined to retain any, | 6 trotted along with his usual willingness. 

they both heartily wished it any where, but with | ; 
them—now would they fancy footsteps were | ¢ 454 the office for the reception of valuables 
approaching the bed,—now Kit would jump up | found in cabs, was not open, so he sat down 01 


and put some additional fasting on the door and | 


window, for the first time experiencing the truth 


| 


When Kit arrived at Somerset House, be 


the curb-stone to wait, amusing himself by 


| hefting the bag in his pocket, and wondering whet 


of the old proverb: | its owner would give him for the recovery. His 


“ He who has naught to lose, 
Need never his doors to close.” 

Poor Bessie in the simplicity of her heart ex- 
clainted, *‘ dear Kit, if money makes people feel 
as I do, I would’nt be rich for all the world.” 

Long before morning, they were both up, and 
when Kit cast his eyes first upon his scant break- 


fast, and then upon the treasure within his very | 


grasp, his heart bounded up to his throat. Bessie 
guessing his thoughts, with true woman's tact, 
diverted them into the one broad overwhelming 
current of paternal love, presenting the laughing 
boy to receive his father’s hearted kiss. ‘ See, 
see,”’ she exclaimed, *“‘ how beautiful he looks 
this morning, does it not seem as though Hea- 


ven had sent one of its own angels to reward us } 


for shunning this devil's lure,—is it not a great 
thing, dearest, to meet his smile without a blush 
of shame.” 

* It is, it is,” he exclaimed, regarding his child 


with the strong emotion of afather’s love. ‘ No, | “What's your name? and where do you 
no, you shall never curse your father’s memory. | 





| 
| 
| 


] 
| 


! 


| 
' 


it?” said the stranger quickly, and wil 


| 


| 


cab was standing in the entrance, suddenly b 
was startled by an authoritative voce, shoutitg 
to him to get out of the way, with habitual defer 
ence, Kit flew to lead his vehicle into the enclo- 
sure, when a splendid carriage driven by a par” 
blood horses dashed up the avenue, stoppi% 
short with a sudden pull. 

In an instant after, one of the liveried servaul 
touched Kit on the shoulder, and upon looking 
up, in the occupant of the carriage, be beheld 
the owner of the treasure. 

“Come in, come in,” said the old mat, - 
poor Kit was handed intothe magnificent vehicle 

“Good fellow, good fellow, have you at 
slightest possible evidence of agitation. ' 

“To the uttermost farthing, Sir,” replied hi 
as untwisting the string from around his neck, b 
placed the bag in the old man’s hands. 

‘You're an honest fellow,” said “ 

ve. 


Kit told him. 
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«] won't forget; I won't forget, shake hands, | Original. 
[honor you!” and with a hearty grasp, wealth) THE GIPSY GIRL’S PORTRAIT. 
paid homage to honesty. ‘ Now, good bye.” | ‘ 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


‘* There be none of Beauty's daughters 
With a magic like thee.”"— Byron. 


continued the old man, “I’ve business of great 
importance to attend to.” And without any ac- | 
knowledgment except that unsubstantial hand- | 


| 
| 
| 


shake, poor Kit was left standing on the curb- | THE warm, rich tints of an Italian sunset were 
stone, while the carriage of the ungrateful stran- l mirrored in the unrufiled waters of the Parano, 
ger whirled furiously away. | and the few snowy sails gliding on its bosom 


Stunned and mortified, Kit could hardly believe | moved so slowly as to heighten rather than 
his senses. ‘* What,’’ cried he, * not a guinea, diminish the repose of the scene! A young 
not a shilling, after restoring that vast sum, mean, || artist, as yet uncheered by the voice of fame, 
miserly! Well, I've done my duty, and after all, || worn and weary and harrassed by poverty, which 
[ had no positive right to expect anything for it.” | so often cleaves to genius, left his easel, where 
Thus he argued in the endeavor to shake off his | rested a picture, which of itself might have given 
annoyance, but vainly, he was bitterly disap- || him immortality, and approached an open win- 
pointed. | dow where the fresh breeze bathed, as in balm, 

After a few hour’s spent in his usual occupa- || his flushed brow and throbbing temples. As he 
tion, utterly despondent and almost hopeless, Kit | marked the harmonious blending of light and 
wught his wretched home, scarcely knowing | shade in the lovely landscape before him, he 
how to meet his wife, or break the mortification | became more and more convinced, that by a 
to her, he found her in tears, which, when she | careful study of nature, he could produce the 
saw him, she strove to restrain, but could not— ||same magical effect on canvass, and his before 
in her hand was a large lawyer-like, suspicious- | pa‘e and languid countenance became lit up with 
looking letter, with an enormous seal, just such || enthusiasm and conscious power. So rapt was 
adocument as brings a shudder through an indi- || he, that a low knock, twice repeated at the door 
vidual in straightened circumstances. of his humble studio, failed to arouse him. The 

“So, so,” said Kit, ‘“more wretchedness, more | latch was then lifted, and a stranger entered, 
misfortune! Who is this from? some other | whose distinguished air and costly apparel indi- 
charitable soul, who fain would help to sink a | cated him to be a person of rank. He was very 
drowning wretch still deeper.” | youthful, apparently, not twenty, yet his remark- 

Seizing the letter he tore it open, and glancing | ably handsome features, while they showed him 
atthe contents, he gasped for breath, his eyes | to be spirited and impatient of control, wore an 
dilated, the big tears bursting from them in | air of refinement, which is alone the gift of high 
‘orents, he jumped up, shouted, laughed, danced, | intellectual culture. 
~kissed Bessie, and squeezed his child, until he | ‘ Good evening,” said he, addressing the 
lairly hurt it, and behaved altogether in a most painter; “*you are, I presume, Antonio Alle- 
mysterious and alarming manner. gri.”” 

“Merciful Heaven!’ cried Bessie, a cold } « Yes, signor, that is my name.” 
shiver running through her frame, “he’s mad !” | “Will you permit me to examine your pic- 

“He's not, he’s not!” shouted Kit, “look here, tures ?” 
read, read,” and pushing the lettertowards her— || ‘ With pleasure, if the productions of 80 
between laughing and crying they slowly deci- | young and humble an artist can afford you satis- 
phered the following :— ‘faction, and if the failing light will permit you to 

“Thereby grant to Christopher Cobb, for the | do so.” 

‘erm of his natural life, the sum of Two Hundred |“ Ah, this rich, western light, is just the thing 
prinds, lawful British money annually, for which to make them appear to advantage,” replied the 
pe deemed sufficient instrument, in grati- | stranger. 
_ 2. an essential service, and as theinadequate|| He proceeded to examine several pictures 
‘card of eremplary honesty. EGREMONT.” | which hung against the wall, with evident admi- 
— | ration, among which was an altar-piece, a 
me art thou in prosperity, be grateful to | Madonna, and the Penitent Magdalen. After 
bon tees, all earthly good proceeds. Art | having stood for some time before the latter, he 
the ‘im versity, remember that He who rules abruptly turned to the artist, who stood modestly 
liter ex *r, Is all powerful to cast from thee the | by, hardly daring to hope that his works would 
P- B. meet the approbation of one who, though so 
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young, was evidently no unpractised connoi- 
seur. 
“1 have found the right painter, at last,”’ said 


he. “ You are already unrivalled in chiar oscuro, 
and there is a loveliness and grace in your female 
figures that I have never seen excelled. This 
Magdalen, in particular, shows your fine concep- 
tion of female beauty, and that you are equal to 
portraying on canvass the most beautiful woman 
I ever saw, or that I ever imagined could exist. 
Will you undertake the task, Messer Allegri?” 
*“ Nothing, signor, would please me_ better 
than to be permitted to attempt to paint a female, 
so perfectly beautiful as even to exceed your 
ideal of perfection as well as my own, for I must 
confess that those are some of the happiest 
moments of my life, when I behold, springing 
into life, as it were, beneath the touches of my 
pencil, the beautifal visions which my imagina- 
tion has formed, and which alike haunts my 
Direct 
where to wait upon her, and I am ready at any 


waking and my sleeping hours. me 
moment.” 

The stranger smiled, partly at the young pain- 
ter’s enthusiasm, and partly at his own thoughts. 

* She dwells, at present,” said he, “ in neither 
palace nor cottage, which will increase the diffi- 
lt is Marozia, the beautiful 
You 
have doubtless heard of her, but never can have 


culty of your task. 
gypsy girl, whom | wish you to paint. 


soon her, else you certainly would have intro- 
duced her into some of your pictures.” 
* No L never have seen her.” 


“Can you paint from memory ? 


for wild and 
timid as a fawn, | wish her still to remain so, 
otherwise one great charm of her beauty will be 
for ever lost. The idea of sitting for her por- 
trait, would, | fear, embarrass her, and make her 
appear awkward, Lf you have the power of evo- 
king at will, whatever takes a strong hold upon 
your imagination, and Marozia cannot fail to do 
ao, the difieulty of your task will vanish. I 
hope, however to be able to conduct you to a 
apot where you can, without her knowledge, 
Should I fail in this, de 
you think you can depend on your memory !” 

* | think | can, but can tell better after | have 


poen her. 


obtain a sketch of her. 


Should she take a strong hold upon 
my mind, she will not be apt to soon leave me.” 
«To-morrow morning, then, I will call again. 
I predict 
that the day will eome when the town of Corre- 
gio will derive its greatest celebrity from having 


Good evening, Antonie da Cerregio, 


been your birth- place, 


“Are you ready to commence your task?” 





/cautiously forward to a point which terminated 
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‘said the stranger, as he entered the studio o/ 
_Corregio at an early hour the following morning 
“If you are, take the materials necessary {; 


sketching, and go with me. First, however, yoy 
should know that the name of your employer is 
Giuliano Orsini.” 

“T am not only ready, but impatient,” he yp. 
plied, and in less than five minutes they were ip 
the street. 


They pursued their way at a rapid pace, an 
° o ] , 4 


‘soon left the town behind them. 


“ Yonder is somewhat of a steep hill,” said 
Orsini, after they had walked several miles, “by 
we must ascend it if you would gain a sight of 
Marozia at a time when it will be possible fy 
you to make a sketch of her form and features 
and when she will appear to the best advantage.” 

They proceeded up the toilsome ascent in 
silence, which having gained, Orsini made a sig 
to Corregio to stop, while he, himself, stepped 


‘so abruptly on the opposite side, as to form: 
sheer precipice of more than one hundred fei. 
He approached almost to the edge, and grasping 
a small tree with roots firmly imbedded in the 
soil, bent eagerly forward. Having gazed dows- 

wards a minute, he turned, and advancing towan’s 

Corregio with his countenance lit up with the 
most brilliant smiles, softl, whispered— 

Now follow me, for you mus 

have a more commodious station than the or 


* She is there. 


I have just left, or your art will be of little aval. 

He conducted him along a cireuitous patho 
easy declivity, which terminated in a platfors 
eight or ten feet square, covered with ne 
mosses, and completely screened from the rays 
the morning sun by the overhanging precipi 
and the luxuriant vines depending from the 
Here they commanded the view 0! 
most lovely and sequestered spot, on one» 
reaching quite to the verge of the Parano, ® 
on each of the others, hedged in by wild, ures® 
lar masses of rock, over which crept the da 
foliage of vines, fram the midst of which of 
rose the almond tree with its profusion of Pp 
flowers, waving gracefully over the ster, dark 
cliffs, like a brilliant plume over the brov ® 
some savage chief. The slant beams of the 
broken into a thousand gems of light wher 
they touched the rippling wave, poured a 8" 
stream of golden radiance through an opents 
into the recess, which, prevented by the # 
rounding shrubbery from falling directly be 
person, formed a kind of halo above a young 
who was so wondrously beautiful, that Alieg® 
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at first sight of her, with difficulty forbore giving 
voice to his emotions of enthusiastic delight. 

She was seated on the rich carpet which 
nature had spread over the spot, in such a man- 
ner, that one foot was concealed by the drapery 
of her dress, while the other, with its elastic san- 
dal, and of exquisite delicacy, as regarded both 
shape and size, was half buried in moss and 
fowers. Her hair, jet black in the shade, but 
brightening as if tinged with gold, whenever 
tinged by a gleam of sunshine, was of surprizing 
juxuriance, falling over her neck and shoulders 
inacloud of soft, rich curls, and descending so 
low as to mingle with the herbage. She had 
evidently unbound it with the intention of arrang- 
ing it anew, for a half woven wreath lay in her 
lap, and many newly gathered flowers were near, 
some strown on the ground, and others contained 
ina delicate wicker basket. She had, however, 
apparently been arrested in her graceful task, by 
the sight of a white hare, which, at first, creep- 
ing timidly towards her, finally nestled down close 
io her side, and she was now extending towards 
it her smail, symmetrical hand, in order to caress 
i. Her lage, liquid eyes were beaming with | 
surprize and innocent joy, and a smile broke into+ 
dimples round the corners of her beautiful mouth, 
revealing her pearl-like teeth, as she bent towards 
the timid animal that had thus strangely sought 
her companionship. 

“You must sketch them both,” softly whis- 
pered Orsini, “ and the picture, when completed, 
will be a type of innocence.” 

The platform on which they stood, was so 
vearly on a level with her own mossy seat, that 
the young painter found no difficulty in taking 
m accurate survey of her features; the thick 
foliage of the vines, in the mean time, while it 
vlorded sufficient opening for the purpose, effec- 
tually sereening both him and his companion 
rom her view, 

The sketch, which was soon completed, was so 
spirited and life-like, that when Corregio held it 
“? or Orsini to look at, he clasped his hands 
*th a look of so much enthusiasm and delight, 
‘sat the artist felt more than rewarded for his 
ador, 

It would have been difficult for Orsini himself, 
(0 have clearly defined the nature of his inten- 
nes with regard to the beautiful Marozia.| 
Wealth, joined to exalted station, had hitherto 

ed every facility for the gratification of a 

a and a judicious education had pre- 
M ae wish to run into those excesses, and i 

® of those coarse pleasures which often | 

Moved so alluring to the youth of the age. He’ 
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was naturally haughty, but this trait sometimes 


_ yielded to a temperament ardent and impetuous. 


His imagination, moreover, was extremely exci- 
table, often proving a kind of prism, which in- 
vested objects with its own rainbow coloring. 

At first, he met the beautiful gypsy girl by 
chance, but afterwards took some pains to cross 
her path, and she must have been blind not to 
have seen that he regarded her with looks of the 
liveliest admiration. His personal appearance 
was in every respect calculated to take a strong 
hold on the mind of an imaginate girl, who had 
no employment during the loug and bright sum- 
mer days beyond pouring out her heart in some 
bird-like song, braiding her long, glossy hair 
with flowers, or otherwise arranging her toilet; 
for, being the only daughter of the queen of her 
tribe, she took no share in the labors of those 
less favored by birth. Orsini had persuaded 
himself that he should be satisfied with the pos- 
session of her portrait, and under the influence 


| - . . . 
of this persuasion, had engaged Corregio to 


paint it. 

* Yes,” said he to himself, “ she inspires me 
with the same feelings of enthusiasm as the chef- 
d’ euvres of sculpture and painting. I will place 
her portrait with my already rich collection, and 
it will be the gem of the whole.” 

But the artless girl had neither statue nor 
picture on which to exhaust those new and 
sweet emotions which had begun to visit her in 
her moments of solitary revery, and Orsini more 
than realized her ideal of manly beauty, even ai 
those times when Fancy hovered over her with 
her richest dreams. 

Orsini watched the progress of the picture with 
intense interest. Not a day passed that he did 
not visit the painter's studio. At last he had the 
satisfaction to find the artist adding those few 
effective, though almost imperceptible touches 
which make the figures on the canvass appear to 
live and breathe. 

“ These eyelashes,” said Corregio, “ must be 
a little longer, or they will not give the eyes the 
brilliancy and tenderness we so much admired, 
The lips, too, must be more pensive, and of a 
richer red, and I must throw a little more light 
among those curls, for although so dark, they 
should look as if sunbeams were nestling among 
them.” 

“ There—not another single touch of your 
pencil,” said Orsini, as Corregio, falling a little 
back, stood contemplating the picture. “ The 
features, coloring, expression—all are perfect. 
For a few days, | will suffer it to remain where 
itis. Here is what will, | hope, reward you for 
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your time and labor. As for the genius which | 
guided your pencil, it is priceless. Well can I, 
imagine that an artist, with such a work glowing | 
into life beneath his hand, must experience a| 
serene exaltation, which wealth, and even fame, 
could never give.” | 

As he finished speaking, he laid a purse on} 
the table and withdrew. } 

Though there was no one to whom his last| 
remark could better apply, for no painter ever 
loved his art for its own sake, better than Corre-| 
gio, yet he had maintained a long and bitter! 
struggle with poverty, and when on examining: 
the purse, he found it contained more than) 
double the sum he had ever received for one of 
his best pictures, every nerve thrilled with joy. 

When Orsini left the studio, he directed his | 
steps to the secluded spot, whither, a week orl! 
two before, he conducted Corregio, to enable | 
him to take the sketch of the gipsy girl. As he| 
expected, he found her there. 

At the moment of his entrance into her favo- | 
rite haunt, she rose, and uttered an exclamation 
of almost wild joy. She, however, instantly 
checked herself, and with the rich and eloquent 
blood mantling her cheeks, and her eyes cast 
down so that their dark, liquid orbs were entirely | 
veiled, she drew herself up into an attitude of, 
queenly dignity, and awaited his approach. 

“* Marozia,”’ said he, taking her passive hand, 
““why is not your hair braided with the gems 1) 
gave you—and the rich robe—why do yon not | 
wear it?" 

“ Giuliano,” She replied, in a sad voice, yet! 
rich and sweet as the music which the wind| 
steals from the lute, “I know all, now. You 
are of noble blood, and not the lowly born wan- | 
derer you suffered me to believe. You did) 
wrong. Here are the gems—take them back ;—| 
the robe, I shall never wear it more. Nay, take| 


them,” she said, perceiving that he was going to 

















‘and noble. 





utter a refusal. ‘As I have said, I know all. 
Preparations are making for your bridal, and | 


lute you gave me, | will keep. Its voice is very 


sweet to me, and I weep when its chords thrill | 
| I start for Florence.” 


beneath my fingers.” 


| 


cannot keep them. Their flash would be to me! fawn-like bound, she placed herself before him. 


as lightning, to sear and wither my heart. The | 
no more.” 


tions for my bridal have commenced. I haye 
long been betrothed to the daughter of a princely 
house, and for important reasons, our nuptial 
are to be speedily celebrated. I would say to 


you, come and dwell in my palace at Naples 
| be a handmaid to the fair and noble Alfonsina, 


did I not know that one, who loves like you the 
freedom of the breezy hills, and the green and 
shady arcades of the forest, would pine and droop 
in the cold shadow of its marble walls.” 

“* Would not your presence be better than the 
freedom you speak of—better than the light of 
the sun? But I must not dwell there—I know 
I must not. To die there is the only boon | ask 
now. You go to wed one whom you call fair 
Giuliano, it is not vanity that tells 
me that J am fair when I bend over the clear 
fountain, nor is it pride that bids me feel that 
this heart is as full of high and noble impulses 
as her’s, on whom slaves have waited since the 
moment of her birth. All this is nothing, | 
know. The chained bird cannot mate with 
those that are free. And if I have no right % 
mate with them, I have no will to serve them. 
You, Giuliano, would I be willing to serve even 
to the meanest drudgery—but no—I could not 
—it would too sorely gall my spirit to wait the 
bidding of her who, though she may wed you, 
can never love you with the pure and exalted 
fervor of the gipsy girl.” 

“* Marozia,” he replied, “I know well that 
your’s is a heart worthy to beat in the bosom of 
a princess, but your own good sense teaches you 
that it is necessary for us to part. For my own 
sake, as well as yours, I wish that we had neve! 
met.” 

“Oh, no—wish not that. The dream has 
been too sweet. It has brooded upon my hear 
like the celestial bird my mother has told m 
lives in the Eastern clime.” 

“ Think of it only as a dream, dear Marozia. 
Farewell—be as happy as you are innocent.” 

He turned to leave her, but with a single 


Giuliano,” said she, “ you will meet me here 


“It will be impossible. Early in the morning 


Orsini stood for a few moments without speak- | Plucking a flower that grew near, she crushed 


ing. He felt that he was guilty—that by a reck- 
less obedience to impulse, he had planted thorns 
in the before flowery path of the beautiful and 
innocent being before him. The effort he made | 
to cast away these painful reflections, and assume 
a gay and playful air, was unavailing. 

“It is true,” he at length said, “ that prepara- 


| “Say not so—the thought makes me oe 
ble. I know that I have been guilty of ™¥ 


it in her hand, and threw it at his feet. 

“ Lock,” said she—* it is an emblem of Mare- 
zia. You will rejoice in the light of many 8" 
mers, when she, like that flower, lies in the dust 


selfishness, for to purchase the rapture of spend: 
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ing afew minutes by your side, I risked poison- || Mother,” he added half audibly, “ receive the 

ing your peace for ever. I leave you, but shall | original under thy protection.” 

seer forget you.” :* Already at your favorite employment ?”’ said 
Long after he had left the spot, he staid his | Alfonsina, who at this moment entered the gal- 

footsteps to listen to the music of the lute he lery. ai Phe picture of some saint, I presume, 

ave her, which came floating by in strains sweet | glancing at the portrait. 

and sorrowful, which, to his excited imagination, |“ No, it is the portrait of Marozia, the beauti- 


appeared like the notes of a funeral dirge. } ful gipsy girl.” 
, . | ‘I have heard of her,’ was the reply. They 
Orsini, as he had told Marozia, started early in 


; , /were unimportant words, spoken in a calm voice, 
the morning for Florence, where resided Alfon- 


dbride. On hi bit hs Maal but there was a scornful curl of ker lip, and a 
oan, ie — Se ee flashing of her black eye, which might have 
that the family had made preparation to cele- y- ‘ . 


’ ; revealed to Orsini, had he observed them, that 
braie the marriage in the most splendid manner. 


the sight of tl trait had awakened, or per- 
Alfonsina, a dark beauty, with night-black hair, apse aetna er -enlagay Seeissice emia tts 


; : _ haps only revived feelings of bitterness and jeal- 
dark, flashing eyes, a haughty lip, and the stately | 


i a queen, met him with a calm smile, | : sg -tthde Cag, : 
eoniage of 8 4 - mer « A singular contiguity,” said she—* the pic- 


which, to those best acquainted with her, seemed | |. of a gipsy girl pressing close upon that of 


‘o be the mask of some secret discontent. If ‘the blessed Mary.” 


the bridegroom observed it, he took no notice of | ,, Waese. tho beesed Mite: Deen tine, es 
| ssed Mary, ¢ ' 


it, and contented himself with paying her those | would not spurn the original of the portrait— 


attentions exacted by the customs of society, and | ¢,.,, not, therefore, that I am guilty of profana- 
with these her parents and friends were well satis- | tion in placing together their pictures.” 
fied. If she, herself missed the ardor and devo- | “Surely not,” she replied. ‘I was only 


tion she had anticipated, she scorned to com- | thinking that at some time when bending in ado- 
plain. | ration before the Madonna, your eyes might 

On the day of the bridal, she was arrayed in| chance to wander to the more beautiful gipsy.” 
robes of almost regal magnificence, nor were the The same scornful smile as before distorted 
garments of Orsini less sumptuous. After a few | her beautiful lips, as she turned and left the gal- 
days had been spent in partaking of the festivi- ! lery. This time it did not escape the notice of 
tes in honor of their marriage, they set out for | Orsini, and, perhaps, had the just and full value 
Naples, where was Orsini’s family seat. The ‘of domestic peace impressed itself upon his mind, 
‘xterlor was remarkable for nothing except its | he would have ordered the portrait to be removed 
‘implicity and dignity, but the inside was rich from the wall, or, at least, to a place less con- 
vith the treasures of art, among which were a i spicuous. In the room of it, a feeling of resent- 
*plendid collection of paintings, many of which | ment made him determine to suffer it to remain, 
bad been selected and purchased by the young and the look of deep and mournful tenderness 
neir and proprietor. with which the large, brilliant eyes seemed leok- 

To the picture gallery he paid an early visit. | ing into his, had no tendency to shake his reso- 
The portrait of gipsy girl had preceded him and | lution. 


his bride, and it was now his purpose to selecta, Months passed away, and Orsini heard noth- 
‘pot for its reception where it would receive the ing of Marozia. He had the generosity to hope, 
benefit of a suitable light. Phaon, his servant, | yet could not bring himself to believe, that she 
- stood by, awaiting his orders respecting it, ‘had forgotten him, and was happy. 
elt tears springi ; ' H = 
the mori eee vat nee “Is this the Orsini palace ?” inquired a 
ofits beauty that seemed akin to sweet and wild youthful female ofa gentleman who was passing 
uusic, such as brought back to him the memory joore ee a pr tu of Napigt 
. his boyhood, when he was free as the ante- | ~ At fs," be replied, slackening his pace, for 
lope of the hills. | ee the api 4 ty. prevented him 
e a a ss : ie \from discerning her teatures, there was some- 
“we oo yale Mining sat thing so sweet and musical in her voice as 19 
lery.” 8*" | arrest his attention. 
y Seal ts MeaiReans: a | The building to which she had pointed, instead 
ahs os . » Signor: of being loaded with an excess of ornaments, as 
Yes, it is not unworthy the place. Holy | were many of the larger edifices of Naples, was 


ousy. 
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plain almost to baldness, but the brilliant lights | 
illuminating the interior, revealed glimpses of | 
splendor rarely equalled. | 

It seemed as if at the moment of his reply, she | 
was assailed by & sudden and sharp pain, for she | 
pressed her hand against her side, and leaned | 
against a pillar for support. The light shed | 
from the palace windows gleamed full upon her | 
face, and revealed features pale, but so exqui- | 
sitely beautiful, that the person who had replied | 
to her inquiry, involuntarily expressed his admi- | 
ration aloud. Scarcely five seconds had elapsed, | 
ere she recovered herself, and with hasty steps | 


} 


at it with an earnestness that absorbed every 
other faculty. The blood, which at the moment 
of her perceiving the portrait rushed to her face. 
almost instantly receded, leaving on each cheek 
a single burning spot, like the glow of a live coq] 
through a transparent vase, while a mass of dark. 
rich hair fell back from her uplifted brow, and 
fell over her shoulders nearly to her feet. 

* Yes, it is—it must be my portrait,” said she, 
at length, heaving a deep sigh, her figure relay. 
ing at the same time into a less constrained pos 
ture. 

Footsteps were on the marble floor, but she 


and a determined air, entered the hall of the| heard them not, and a tall, stately lady, clad in 


palace, unopposed by those in attendance, for 
they imagined from her unhesitating manner 
that she had been summoned by the mistress of 
the mansion. Her steps did not falter as she 


! 


a robe of rich silk, with diamonds glittering 
/among her jet black hair, after advancing within 
a few yards of her, sunk back into the deep 
shadow of a pillar. The rich blood, which, « 


ascended the splendid staircase, and pursued her| her entrance, seemed melting through her 


way along the corridor. 
**T must see him once more,” said she, in a! 
low tone to herself, ‘‘ and if I had asked leave to 
enter of those I saw waiting in the hall, they 
would have prohibited me from entering.” 
A light gleamed from a half open door, and’ 
she entered. At first she started back, for she 





thought herself in the midst of a numerous and | 


motley assemblage of human beings. It took | 
only a few moments, however, for her eyes to. 
become accustomed to the light which filled the | 
apartment, and then she became conscious that | 
she was in a picture-gallery. Orsini had ordered | 
it to be brilliantly illuminated, having invited | 
several counoiseurs to examine a number of| 
pictures which he had recently added to his | 
already rich collection, among which was the 
portrait of Marozia. ‘The poor girl, sad and 
weary, sunk down upon a seat covered with 
damask cushions, and placing a lute by her 
side, which had been suspended by a riband 
passed over her shoulders, she supported her 


cheeks like red wine glowing through a pure, 
|porcelain cup, almost instantly gave place toa 
‘ghastly paleness, and the soft brilliancy of her 
black eyes was changed to a keen, burning lus- 
tre that seemed as if it might wither her on 
whom it fell. The young and innocent creature, 
whose presence had wrought in her so fearfula 
change, continued to gaze at the portrait, for the 
objects grouped around it, were as dear to her 
heart as they were familiar to her eye, and @ 
| sweet, wild air, which she had often sung in that 
| sequestered spot, broke from her lips. Her lute, 
round which was bound a wreath of flowers, long 
' since faded, for they had been plucked by Orsisi 
as he one day sat near her, and carelessly throw 
into her lap, lay on the seat whence she had 
recently risen. The flowers half concealed * 
gem of surprizing brilliancy, which, with mavy 
others, enriched the instrament. It caught the 
eye of the lady who stood still shrouded by the 
shade of the pillar. 

“It is the same,” said she to herself.” “ The 








head on her pale, wasted hand. The intense || jewel which hundreds of times, has sparkled 


desire to behold the owner of the palace, which 
had nerved and sustained her during a long and 


| my hair, adorns the lute of a vagrant.” 
| The paleness of her already ghastly coun 





toilsome journey, now that she was beneath his | nance fearfully increased, and an icy coldness 
roof, yielded for the moment to utter exhaustion, | crept over her ’till her limbs became almost rigid. 
and her eyelids drooped heavily over their dark | Slowly, and with a determined air she unlocked 
orbs, so that their long lashes rested on her a clasp, enriched with diamonds, which fastened 
cheeks, sunk now from the full, soft outline of | the girdle of her robe. A sudden pressure ol 


health, and pale as Parian marble. 
moments of forgetfulness came over her, from 


A few) her finger azainst the side of the clasp, caus , 


| portion of it to fly back, which revealed a ci" 


which awaking with a start, her attention was) containing a number of drops of a clear, colorles 


arrested by a portrait which hung directly oppo- 
site to her. She sprang to her feet, and, with 
her right hand thrown back so as to grasp 
the edge of a table standing near, stood gazing 


| liquid resembling dew. With a steady hand sbe 
poured it into a small, silver cup upon the table," 
which she added some water, and then igniting 
with a candle the coals contained in a bas” 
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placed it upon them and hurried from the gal- 
lery. In a few moments a light wreath of vapor 
yose from the vessel, diffusing through the at- 
mosphere a grateful odor. A strange feeling of 
langour began to steal over the young wanderer, 


and she again sunk down upon the seat where’ 


she had rested at her entrance. The thought 
came into her mind that she was dying. She 
took up the lute and passed her hand over its 
strings) The music which her unsteady hand 
elicited, was broken and fitful, as if the wind had 
passed over the instrument. 

«Yes, this must be death,” she faintly mur- 
mured, “for he taught me the air and still I 
cannot remember it.” 

Every moment the feeling of languor increased, 
weighing down her eyelids, as with a sleep, ‘till 
at last, they entirely closed. All memory of 
sorrow had passed away, and voices from the free 
hills and the flowery glades of the forest, where 
she had revelled like the summer-bird, seemed 
iloating around her soothing and comforting her 
as she fell into her last sleep. The dream faded 
to be revived no more. Her left hand _ still 
grasped the lute, and the other rested heavily on 
the strings where death had stilled it, in her last 
efort to awaken the song Orsini had taught her. 

Fifteen minutes had elapsed, when footsteps 
were heard in the hall, and voices in the cheerful 
tones of careless conversation. The lady who 
tad recently visited the picture gallery started at 
the sound, then with a hasty but stealthy step 
approached a side door of the apartment. Care- 
fully muffling the lower part of her face with a 
portion of her robe, she threw it wide open that 
the poisonous effluvia, if any remained, might 
‘scape. She then crept cautiously towards the 
spot where reclined her victim. Her eyes, which 
slitered with a snake-like brilliancy, sought the 
pale face, which lay half buried in the crimson 
cushions and the jet-black curls, that descended 
© low as to sweep the floor. Death had not 
“sorted the features, which in their repose 
looked so beautiful, one might have imagined 
them fresh from the chisel of the same immortal 
‘culptor, that fashioned those of the Venus de 
Medici. 

“Thave failed—she only sleeps,” said she, and 
“ooping down she raised the hand which rested 
% the lute. The chill of death was there, and 
mmantly relinquishing it, a slight shudder, at the 
Ne ‘me passing over her, it fell heavily back to 
* former position. 
mR z moment she heard some one approach- 

* She bent one more searching look upon 


_ the silver cup from the brasier, poured water on 
the almost extinguished coals. This accom- 
| plished, she glided through the open door and 
| closed it behind her, just as the person she had 
| heard advancing entered by one opposite. 
} It was Phaon, the confidential servant of 
| Orsini. The remains of the beautiful girl, 
| whom he at first imagined to be asleep, at once 
| drew his attention, and at the first glance he 
! detected the resemblance between her and the 
| portrait of the gipsy girl. A second look re- 
| vealed the truth. He saw that she was not 
| asleep, but dead. He sought his master, and in 
|a low voice requested him to accompany him to 
the gallery alone. Orsini telling his guests that 
| he should return in a few minutes, hastened 
to comply with his servant’s request. Phaon 
opened the door and pointed to the corpse. 
Orsini rushed to the spot, for he knew that those 
long, rich tresses could belong to no one but 
Marozia. He was prepared by the appearance 
of his servant, for something painful, and he 
felt, even before he saw her white, still face, that 
she was dead. It was with a throb of wild 
anguish that he thrust a portion of the raven 
hair aside that veiled her bosom, and which 
seemed to partake of the fearful immobility of 
her already stiffening form, that he might lay his 
hand on her heart and assure himself that its 
pulses were indeed stilled. And then he thought 
of the deep wrong he had done her in winning 
her young, and guileless heart without end or 
aim, except that he might pass more pleasantly 
an idle hour. Feelings of tenderness and sorrow 
and keen self-reproach were all alive in_ his 
bosom, not unmingled with those of deep 
humility; for he was conscious that in moral 
purity, humble as was her station, she was far 
his superior. 

“Go, Phaon,” said he at Jength. “ and tell my 
guests that I shall be detained half an hour, and 
that then I will rejoin them and conduct them to 
the gallery.” 

When he was left alone, he knelt beside her 
and wept. They were the first tears he had shed 
since he had mourned the light griefs of child- 
hood, and they now fell bright and fast on the 
cold, beautiful face of her his own hand had 
crushed. Fifteen minutes or more had elapsed 
when Phaon returned. 

* Assist me,” said Orsini, “to remove this 
couch to yonder recess.” 

The servant obeyed, and his master, throwing 
over the body his own rich mantle, told him to 
say nothing of what had happened. 
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It was a rich, golden sunset, and Orsini stood 
in the sweet, sequestered spot on the shore of 
the Parano, described near the commencement 
of this story, beside a low mound of earth, cov- 


sion of wild flowers. The breeze had freshened 
with the coming on of the evening hour, and 
made gentle music among the green boughs, and 
awoke the silvery murmurs of the wave. Some- 


parting with her for the last time, was blended 
with the low, fitful music. 
his eyes, but they were less bitter than those 


loving and trusting heart. The feeling of com- 


almost tmagine that the sprit of her he had 


resolution. 


wife ; but, haunted by her own guilt, she almost 
immediately retired to a convent. Her dying 
confession revealed her crime. 





Original. 
HYMN. 


BY HENRY B. TAPPAN. 


fF stuex! every idol spurning, 
Idols, witching, yet unblest, 
To thine arms of love returning, 
Flies mry soal for rest; 
fn thy promises believing, 
Hope makes peace and heaven secure ; 
1 leave proved the world deceiving, 


Thou, oh, God! art sure. 


While in sin no pleasure gaining, 
Mourned my soul in hopeless grief— 
Mercy for the lost remaining, 
Brought me sweet relief, 
When in peril from temptation, 
Urged by self and sin to yield, 
In thy love I found salvation. 
In ty strength my shield. 


Here, with confidence unshaken, 
From my foes I safely hide ; 

God ! if ne’er by thee forsaken 
What want I besides ! 

Living thus—when death shall sever 
Fetters which the spirit chain, 

Christ with me shall own for ever, 
Union sweet again. 

Boston, 1843. 






| 


ered with fresh sods, on which bloomed a profu- | 


times it seemed to him that a note like those of | 
Marozia’s lute, which were wafted to him after | 


Tears started from | 
wrung from him in the first moments of anguish | 
and self-reproach; for he had, ere he slept that | 
night, made a vow, never again to trifle with a) 
posure that immediately visited him, made him | 


wronged was hovering near and approved of his | 


He never suspected the part taken by his) 


Original. 
THE HARMONY OF THE BIBLE. 


AN EVIDENCE OF ITS AUTHENTICITY AND INSPIRATION 
| 


I ; et 
BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 
| nits 

“ Tfow precious is the Book divine, 
By inspiration given.” 


Tne harmony of the “ Sacred Writings” js 
striking and beautiful evidence of their Diviy, 
origin. So far as the agency of man is cop. 
cerned, they are merely a compilation ; for they 
are not the offspring of a single inteHect, but the 


| conjoint productions of many pious and gifted 
minds—minds whose conceptions and expres. 
sions were moulded by the Holy Ghost. Ther 
| consist of works composed at various periods 
, through the long lapse of fifteen hundred years, 


in different countries, in widely dissimilar stats 
and by men of every diversity of rank, 
And yet, in despite 


| of society, 
of talents, 
of all these conflicting circumstances, what 4 


and attainments. 


perfect unanimity of sentiment and of feeling 
| pervades them! Not a single discordant opinion 
| or doctrine or emotion is perceptible from Gene- 
\sis to Revelation. Like drops of water when 
brought in contact, all their parts mingle sweetly 
and smoothly into one consistent whele. 

It is very material to our argument to reco’ 
| lect the fact that the subject, which the immor 
tal Penmen discuss, are, in the highest degree, 
abstruse and difficult,—subjects, which apper- 
‘tain to the duties and character of man, th 
How exiremely 


| being and perfections of God. 
perplexing, if not utterly impossible it is for met 
even of splendid genius and unbounded researt), 
to discourse on themes of a metaphysical natu, 
and have their views agree in the more proiii- 
‘nent outlines, especially when questions unus 
cally important and abstract are to be consider 
| and canvassed. Even the most eminent histor 
,ans, living in the same age, and describing the 
same event, not unfrequently coming it direct 
collision with each other. The more we exit 
! ine the most labored and accurate philosophit® 
and historical treatises, or investigate the ™* 


achievements in aby other 


| brilliant intellectual 
the 


department of mere human composition, 
“more numerous and palpable will discrepan® 
appear. 

| How often does it happen, in the discussie? " 
the fundamental doctrines of religion, that Le 
“most learned and pious and critical theolog” 
|disagree with themselves as well as with € 
another! The same principles are advocates 
and denounced in the same production. Thee 
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ipconsistencies are sometimes so excessively glar- | lars, in order the more clearly to illustrate our 
ing as to subject their authors to the bitterest | position. The sacred writings, then, harmonize 
ridicule and contempt. Survey the writings of | in the descriptions they give of the infinite Jeho- 
vah. They always invest him with all the befit- 


the ablest and most distinguished divines that 
ting and glorious attributes of the eternal God- 


have flourished in both hemispheres, and you 
cannot fail to observe the correctness of our | head. There is not the slightest discrepancy 
statements ;—they almost invariably lose sight | any where to be found. They are arranged, to 
of the great landmarks from which they start ; | be sure, in every variety of style, and are distin- 
they assume premises in haste, and without pre- || guished by various degrees of mental vigor and 
vious reflection ; and they advance to their task || beauty. The beloved disciple writes in a more 
with an utter incapacity to execute their designs. | tender, but less chaste and elegant style than 
Now all this is entirely natural. It is incident | Luke, the physician. Isaiah is more impassioned 
to the infirmities of the human mind. It is all | and sublime than Ezekiel. And the Monarch 
| Minstrel is sweeter and more glowing than the 





that could reasonably be expected from the 
weakness and corruption ef the purest and | Wise man. But to all the intents and purposes 
noblest intellects. The Bible, on the contrary, | of our argument, an uninterrupted harmony per- 
vades the complete volume. It is au agreement 


exhibits on the face of it, and in imperishable | 

characters, an entire freedom from such deplora- | of sentiment and doctrine to which reference is 
| made. 

The most striking and remarkable thing in 

the Holy Scriptures, is the commencement of a 


ble marks of imperfection. Not a discordant 
pote is struck from a single string of this melo- 





| 

dious harp by whatever hand it is swept. | 
To be perfectly fair in instituting a compari- system of redemption. Upon the prophecies, 
son between the volume of revelation and the jof course, we cannot touch, inasmuch as being 
most erudite and profound productions ef man- partly internal, and partly external evidence, they 
kind, it would be desirable to select the compo- | are not embraced in the scope of our subject. 
sitions of a number of individuals upon the all- | The beginning of this vast and unfathomable 
important subject of religion, —compositions pro- | scheme is typically represented by the sprinkling 
duced in different ages, and under every opposing | and the shedding of blood. An altar is erected, 
variety of circumstances,—and bind them into a } and a lamb is sacrificed for the sins of the peo- 
single volume. It would be well, in the mean- | ple. This costly and magnificent arrangemeut 
time, t0 remark, that these writers have pos- | continued through the long period of the Jewish 
sessed the incalculable advantage of founding dispensation, until the faint shadow was merged 
theur system on the doctrines revealed in the jin the overpowering brightness of the rising of 
voctrines revealed in the Scriptures. And after | the “Sun of righteousness.” The type itself, 
sall accomplished to your complete satisfac- | was utterly ineflicacious only as referring to the 
on, you will find that you have only collected } glorious Antitype. ‘Turn, for an instant, to Saint 
and combined a heterogeneous mass of incon- | Paul’s Epistles to the Hebrews, and you will 
flows materials. Not only would no two of the ! there discover, developed in lines of light, how 


‘riers agree with each other, not one of them | the types, in the Old Testament Scriptures so 
. vould be found throughout to be entirely | frequently brought to view, were all consumma- 
aetont with himself. | ted in the adveut of the Redeemer of our race. 
en 8 minutely as possible, the forci- | Every thing connected with the ceremonial law 

nirable consistency that blends in one || is here unfolded ;—all that was dark and intri- 
‘te Old and the New ‘Testaments. They are | cote is made plain. And the attentive reader 
“'made up of defective fragments collected and | will perceive a plan, all of whose parts are in 
mages without any symmetry, and simply to perfect unison, and infinitely superior to the 
“ily @ particular convenience or taste ; but | loftiest conceptions of the mightiest human or 


they . ah 6 
*) Constitute a regular and beautiful fabric, | angelic intellects. 


Construc - +: . “ar —— 
yt with the utmost precision and skill, In examining ether books, it is even true, as 
“0d the basi gc ° = eae . add $ : a 

that basis of which includes the acts of duty | has been previously asserted, that gross discre- 
“al man is ¢ , . sf . _ . , aise . 4 

is commanded to perform, with all | pancies will spring up before us from almost 


na a attendants and consequences, every page. Not so is it with the “ Word of 
wae a to a ont * — A God.” It has been subjected by its friends and 
tion, eeneh . y — ' : a golden chain of | jts foes, in all ages, to the severest criticism ; 
ters _ me e whole volume. every line and every word has passed in times 

ay be needful to descend to particu- | innumerable, through the fiery ordeal of unspar- 
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ing analysis; and what, after all, has been the 
uniform result? The most conclusive proof of 
its divine source. Even those parts which, at 
first, might have appeared discordant, have been 
clearly shown to be perfectly in unison with each 
other. Not a word or a syllable of its dictates 
either in their nature or relations, can now be 
impugned. ‘This is the Deity’s indelible im- 
press, and precisely analogous with his exhibition 
of Himself in the works of nature. The more 
rigidly they are scrutinized, the more manifestly, 
like the Bible, do they develope their symmetry 
and order, and the divinity of their origin. 
What appeared without form and void, now 
reflects all the transcendant excellencies of shape 
and proportion. The more critically you exam- 
ine the works of art, however, the more conspicu- 
ously will their faults appear. Man is their 
author and finisher, and imperfection is their 
inevitable characteristic. 

But we must briefly advert to another respect 
in which the sacred writers entirely harmonize, 
and that it is the moral code they enforce upon 
our observance. The Bible contains a system 
of laws to regulate our daily deportment, and an 
epitome of this admirable system is comprised in 
thirteen commandments, which were given to 
the “ Hebrev Lawgiver” amid the thunderings 
and lightnings of Sirai. It is broad and uncom- 
promising, and yet pure and holy. It reaches 
the heart as well as the outward deportment, and 
aims to purify it from every dangerous defile- 
ment, that the streams which issue from it may 
be sweet and healthful. In explaining and 
teaching the authoritative dictates of the Deity, 
which this “ searching code of laws” contains, 
all the penmen coincide from Moses to John, the 
revelator. There is not a shade of disagreement 
between them. They all establish with resistless 
arguments the imperative necessity of pure feel- 
ings and a holy life, in order to secure peace and 
security on earth, and joys unspeakable and full 
of glory in Heaven. It is delightful to read the 
glowing and affecting descriptions which inspired 


men have written, each in his own peculiar style, | 


for our instruction and benefit, and then to notice 
how beautifully they are all blended in one har- 
monious whole. 

There remains a theme to whieh we have not 
yet referred, and upon which it would be still 
more difficult to write,—the doctrines of the 
“Scriptures.” By this we mean the character 
of God and of fallen man, and the plan of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ. Take as a suitable exam- 
ple, the sovereignty of God. Where can we 
alight the eye upon a subject more deep and 








incomprehensible than that? =“ It is highe 
than heaven, what can we know, deeper thay 
hell, what can we do? The measure thereof jx 
longer than the earth, and broader than the se,” 
And yet, wherever any suggestions are offere) 
on this vast subject, they perfectly agree, ay 
the writers seem, in each instance, to grapple 
with it, not like unaided men, but as if guided 
from above. And precisely similar is it with 
respect to the other attributes of the Godhead, 
Light from the throne of God illumines the 
mind when the pen is ranging over the fields of 
bliss, or attempting to portray the character o) 
Him, who sitteth between the cherubim. Look, 
also, at the manner in which the character o/ 
man is universally represented, and see if you 
can detect a single clashing sentiment among the 
multiform descriptions, which are presented o 
well nigh every leaf of ** Holy Writ.” Is noi 
man always presented to the view as a depraved, 
lost, ruined sinner, with no hope of rescue but 
in the blood and mediation of Him who expired 
on Calvary. So, likewise, with regard to the 
glorious plan of salvation,—a plan, which 00 
created intelligence, however brilliant or exalte’, 
could ever, by his proudest efforts, have con 
ceived. One thing comes in here, and another 
there, to effect the symmetry and beauty of this 
magnificent edifice, ‘the top-stone whereof shi 
be brought forth with shoutings of Grace! Grace: 
unto it!” The atonement is presented as the 
only ground of salvation by Moses, and David, 
and Isaiah, and Paul, and indeed by every wnit!, 
who endeavors to unfeld it. 

Considering then the various authors of ths 
invaluable compilation; the difficult period 
time in which its books were written; and the 
different and intricate subjects discussed in "6 
pages, does not its wonderful harmony constitute 
internal evidence, clear and convincing, of » 
inspiration and authenticity? The writers 
the volume of Revelation were either good me" 
or bad men. If good men, they would ner 
have asserted so solemnly that they were inspirt! 
from above, if the assertion was untrue; and i 
bad men, they surety would never have incules- 
ted such love to God and man, such univer 
benevolence, and such sublime and holy s¢*” 
ments of the Deity and his relations te ¥ ° 











abound in the sacred word. 





my in naturl 
I nAvE always looked upon alehymy nat 


philosophy, to be like enthusiasm in divinity, ee 
to have troubled the world much to the salt 
purpose.—Sir W. Temple. 
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Original. 


MARY’S MUFF. 


A TALE OF CONNECTICUT. 


oceuparion of twirling his thumbs, and looking 
into the fire. “It is a good still night, and you 
can tell where to find her by the noise.” 

A bright-eyed, but somewhat precise-looking 
sister, looked up from her work at this sally, and 
smiled ; whereupon Aunt Heppy (some people 
‘took particular pains to call old the lady Aunt 

Ove of the long evenings of a Connecticut | Heppy,) re-commenced a sort of running solilo- 
winter had just closed in; under the light of the “quy about “girls that would slip off for a run 
full moon, all was sparkling and frosty without | betwixt day-light and dark, and easy mothers 
the house, while an air of ruddy comfort per-) that let them grow up real high-flyers,” in the 
vaded every thing within it, when the shrill | midst of which. Ralph escaped. 
voice of an old lady was heard at the bottom of | As the “high-flyers” may have become rare 
anold fashioned stair-case, calling, “ Mary, Maury, 


BY MRS. GEORGIANA MAY SYKES. 








or extinet during the forty years which have 


— {| ° ° 
Mary. elapsed since the date of our story, it may not be 


No Mary made reply, and apparently her inef- i amiss to pause and examine the specimen before 
fectual vocal efforts had any thing but a soothing | us. 
elect upon the mind of the old lady; for she Mary Hallam, now and several times every 
tumed suddenly about with something very | day the subject of Aunt Heppy’s caustic com- 
much like a jerk, muttering, “Good land of! ments, had her faults, but we hope that it may 
Goshen! where has that girl gone now?” and | bespeak for them some degree of charitable 
re-entering, What in common parlance was the | forbearance from our readers, though we doubt 
“keeping-room,” she set down upon the table jif it ever produced any such modifying effect 
with considerable emphasis the flat-bottomed | upon Aunt Heppy’s judgment, that she was 
brass candlestick she carried in her hand, in no | young, and in a good degree beautiful. It was 
wise affected by the inverted, and elongated, and | remarked that no one who looked her full in the 
in-every-other-possible-way-carricatured — reflec- I face ever thought of blaming her very severely. 
tions of her perturbed countenance, which the | Unfortunately for Mary, Aunt Heppy had that 











said candlestick, whose lustre had that morning 
been carried by her own hands to the highest 
degree of perfection, was now ungratefuily 
casting, she turned to the corner where a placid 


looking matron sat in her cushioned chair, with a | 


kuitting-bag, and long blue measuring stocking 
hanging composedly on the arm of it, and gave 
vent to her indignation after this manner : 

“Well, I do say, that of all the high-flyers, 
wt ever I saw, your Mary is the beater. If 
Mary Hallam was my girl, she should stay at 
home one evening in the week. I'd see if she 


vouldn’t. I'd tie her to the leg of the table but 
she should.” 


th 


A young man, who had evidently just come in, 
re rose and made demoustrations of departure, 
‘ther because he was not pleased with Aunt 
leppy's mode of treating the subject under con- 
a or because he saw no further proba- 
ri * accomplishing what he came for ; but 
‘peaker turned round abruptly and said with 
‘whority: “Sit still, Ralph, sit still. You 
“nt find her if you do go. When Mary Hal- 
re off for a run, there’s no telling where 

_ wu fetch up. Sit still, can’t you?” 
rade aad better go, Ralph,” quietly sub- 
“ary Hallam’s father, from his seat in 


} 


| obliquity of vision, commonly kuown as a cast. 

| Mary Hallam was indeed a refreshing com- 
|pound of health and happiness, radiant with 
| fresh smiles that came and went like sunlight on 
a dimpled brook, and rosy as a June morning, 
while her dark eyes danced more mischievously 
jthan the stars in a clear frosty night. Mary's 
jheart danced with her eyes. She was as buoy- 
‘ant as she looked; and, by the way, looking 
happy is more than half the secret of beauty. 

It was not that Mary had any thing so very 
particular to make her so, that she was always 
happy; on the contrary, she had her trials as 
well as other people. For instance, there was 
this same Aunt Heppy, who thought admo- 
‘nition a medicine so well adapted to Mary's con- 
stitution, that she administered it hourly, without 
thinking it worth while to measure the doses. 
Then there was her sister, Harriet Hallam, a 
perfect pattern of a young woman, the daily 
rebuke of whose unobtrusive goodness came a 








great deal nearer reaching Mary’s heart than 
any thing Aunt Heppy could say. If Aunt 
Heppy had not praised Harriet so much, there 
is no telling what a reforming effect her example 
might have wrought, enhanced in severity as it 
was to Mary, by the fact that Harriet was a year 





‘Ne : , sat . 
*Pposite corner, without intermitting his 





and a half younger than herself. Then there 
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were the safe and salutary usages and restric- ,»did Aunt Heppy, who was in fact the regulatoy 
tions of a well-ordered New England home, | of the household, ever seem disposed te lower 
which were sometimes a trial to Mary, fencing | the standard. Mary and Harriet Hallam muy 
and hemming in, or rather damming up her wild | spin unnumbered runs of fine linen thread 
spirits, so that when they foamed over, or other- | because she and their mother before them had 
wise found vent, they carried all before them | outspun all competition. They must be able to 
awhile. There was a strict, and at times, very | boast that they could make a shirt in a day, with 
stern father, and a mother not half so lenient to | its full complement of ruffles and stitched wrist. 
Mary’s real faults as Aunt Heppy said she was. | bands and gussets; or conduct one of their 
though Mary would have been indignant at any | father’s long stockings from the incipient stage 
one who should count her parents among her | of setting up through the intricate processes of 
trials, for she loved them dearly, and would have | seaming, and narrowing, and goaring, and slip- 
done any thing to please them, except being | ping, and binding, of heel and instep, to the final 
always steady and sensible. What Mary con- | toeing off, in the inconceivably short space of 
sidered as her trials, were the difficulties, little | one diurnal round. She had done it, and » 
and great, in which her own giddiness was every | should they. There should be no deterioration 
in the descending line of the Hallams. 

It is doing less than justice to Mary Hallam to 


would be her's, for a marvellously short space of | S4Y, that never was a more prompt and skilful 
time, happiness being with her a plant so indige- | hand than her’s brought to tasks like these. She 
seein to the soil that it could not be crushed. entered cor spirits into all that was going forwari, 

Marv lived at a day when household duties | and worked, when she did work, in astyle that just 
were multiform and laborious beyond the con- | Suited Aunt Heppy. It was strikingly like Aunt 
. She _Heppy’s own work, except that the machinery 
| had different motive powers ; Mary’s being car 


day involving her, wherein 


“Tears and heart-break, and a world of sighs,” 





ception of the puny ladies of our times. 


belonged to a family noted for being ambitious, | 
using the word in a sense which has quite passed ried forward by singing, and the old lady's by 


out of the modern vocabulary. It was an ambi- | scolding. We regret that it must be confessed 
had reference to the velocity of i this place, that the more Aunt Heppy scolded, 
1 ‘the louder Mary would sing. It is a fact nota 
all to her credit. 


tion which 
spindles upon great wheels and small wheels, to 
preserving and pickling, to the snowy whiteness 
of kitchen floor and dairy shelf, and to the lustre | But what the old lady grieved over and com- 
which waxing and sinewy polishing might impart ‘plained of most, was, that Mary had no real love 
to ponderous mohogany chairs and tables. It | for these her daily employments. It was evideu! 
was an ambition, which, emulous of modern | = her mind, that Mary Hallam only worked 
science, experimented upon metals, seeking to | feat and so well, for the sake of getting throug! 
convert tin in the homely forms of pans and por- | And when all was through, and there was 00 
ringers into silver, and brass in its avatar of huge i longer any thing that could be * put to rights 
kettles and tall parlor andirons into the red gold | then where was Mary? Ay, where was she 
That was the question. 


Reader, if you had been wont to go in and ot! 
Id 


and pale gold. | 
oge - . ° | 

Blessings on the mutability of fashion, which | 
has given carpets to the expanse whereon we at the hospitable door of the Hallams, you wou 


tread, and brought us bronze for brass, and jhave understood one of Aunt Heppy’s dail 
denuded our dwellings of the masses of snow- | recurring “quandaries.” Unlike every thing 
white curtains, with their intricacies of festoon ‘else within and about the house, that door had 3 
and fringe, and left women free to expend her | habit of doing things by halves, being no!“ 
energies in something better, that this life-long | much a door as a pair of doors, ranged - 
struggle to put and to keep every thing about her ‘above the other. We could never divine . 
house in just that kind of order in which, by the | reason for this fashion, occasional specume® y 
laws of nature, it could not possibly stay. | which are still extant in the towns of New md 

Little favor, however, would the self-regulating | land, unless it was the opportunity it gave yous 
and labor-saving inventions of modern days have 


. ° he 
|} men and maidens to prolong their partings att 
found at the substantial mansion of the Hallams; 


/ oe _ ot 
| half-closed door. In addition to this mode 


for, as we have said, they were an ambitious | construction, requiring two openings and ma 
family. The mother, though she was delicate |shuttings, the upper half of the door was ss 
in health, abated nothing for that of the rigid |vided with a ponderous knocker, which su? 
exactitude in her housewifery ; and least of all, !up and down on the hammer principle, 
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its hinges were well worn, played off a sort of|} He soon discovered that one Christopher 
voluntary in honor of every arrival and departure., Ames, cousin of Fanny Morris, who had come 
Was it not strange how Mary Hallam contrived | from New York on a visit, and appeared this 
to slip away so quietly as she did? | evening for the first time in their company, was 

She seldom came back as quietly as she went. bringing the full force of his city graces to bear 
“Troops of friends” usually escorted her back, | upon Mary Hallam, and monopolizing her atten- 
with whose merriment the walls of the old man- tion in a way that was very distracting to a 
sion would ring awhile. | beholder in Ralph's circumstances. 

There were few quiet pleasures for the young) Mary had a natural turn for coquetry, as had 
people of that day. Professor Silliman and the | been more than once before proved, and the 
Lowell Institute were not then invented: there) stylish manners of the new comer, and the 
were no debating clubs for the young men, no| novelty of his discourse evidently found great 
sewing circles for the maidens. Music, beyond | favor in her eyes. Ralph's heart sunk within 
Psalm and simple ballad singing, was a rare him, but he sought his opportunity, and told 
accomplishment. Books were rare, though | Mary his errand. 
even then, Mary found enough of them to) It was a matter of some consequence. A 
call forth censure from her elders. “ Bennet’s| grand sleighing-party had been planned for the 
Letters,” and * Fordyce’s Sermons to Young | next evening, and he wished to be the first to 
Women,” were allowable books ; but almost every | apprize Mary of it, and secure her as his special 
thing else was included under the general head | companion for the occasion. Alas, poor Ralph! 
of romances, and proscribed as having a decided Mary had not only heard of it, but was already 


tendency to promote high-flying. | engaged to go as the partner of the dreaded 
The young people of that day were grega-| Christopher Ames. 
rious. Every evening they gathered somewhere, || Heroes in poetry and romance are bitter and 


not by stupid, formal invitation, but improvising | misanthropic under disappointment. Our hero 
aparty, by dropping in, one after another. Mary | was too good natured to be moody, so he just 
Hallam was a leader among them, the circle’s | turned and sought Nancy Gay, a plain girl, 
very centre, on which its mirth turned; and, whom other people were too apt to neglect, and 
hence it was that whilst Harriet sat at home, | found her quite ready to accept the invitation he 
and through the winter evening, sewed up the! offered. He carried this kind of heroism still 
long seams of linen they had spun, Mary 7 farther. When the company dispersed, he 
away, at Fanny Morris’, or Ruth Norton's, or) walked home with her and lame Janet Boyd, 
Rebecca Bissell’s, or any where else where the | curbing his impatience to her uneven steps, 
inost sport was to be had. though he could not help seeing, as he passed, 

Ralph Mosely, the young man whom we saw | that Mary Hallam was carrying the flirtation 
‘ome time since setting out, like knight errant of | with her new admirer to the extent of a pro- 
old, to find, by the light of the moon, the lady of | longed chat at the half-closed door. The city 
his love, knew well lier haunts, and had traced | beau’s teeth must surely have chattered in the 
avd regained her in a tithe of the time we have | midst of his compliments, for it was a night 


taken to exhibit her. A welcome accession was | When true and tried love could hardly keep a 
Ralph too, to the merry ring, for though he was man’s heart warm in his bosom. 


‘youth of no great comeliness of person, and of || The appointed hour of the next evening, 
remarkably staid and quiet demeanor, there was brought a long train of sieighs to the door of 
‘twinkle in his eye that all who had been once ‘the Hallams. Ralph Mosely sprang out first, 
his company, knew how to understand. He || not with any purpose of interfering with the fair 
‘dom laughed, preferring to impose that labor) claims of the gallant Christopher, but to try 
_ others. In short, Ralph Mosely was a once more to persuade Harriet Hallam to go 
“m wag, and would have played the part|| with the party. While he stood talking with 
migned him to admiration, if he had not fre- her, he heard, in Aunt Heppy’s familiar tones— 
tuently marred it by being so thoroughly good “ Good land of Goshen, Mary Hallam! do you 
— and kind hearted. As it was, Ralph|| mean to freeze? There ant no warmth to that 
—- was every body’s favorite, and had good || habit of yours. It ha’n’t the substance of a good 
““0 to believe that he was Mary Hallam’s, | fog. Go right back, and put on my homespun 
“hong the rest. But this evening opened a new || cloak, and turn the hood of it up over your 
“hapter in his history. bonnet.” 
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Mary laughingly ran up stairs, but Ralph saw,||) Mary was a borrower from necessity, too, 
though Aunt Heppy did not, that she returned She never could spare the time necessary to 
in a moment, and sprang to her seat in the sleigh,| keep her wardrobe in repair, and it came 80 
not indeed wrapped in the prescribed cloak, but) convenient for her to borrow what she needed 
with the addition to her dress of a very large, from careful Harriet’s mcely arranged drawers, 
mufl—her mother’s muff, which was the admi- To be sure, poor Harriet sometimes reimonstr. 
ration of the town, and calculated to give conse- ted, but then her stores were so abundant, tha 
quence to the wearer in the eyes of even a city Mary saw no harm in helping herself from them, 
beau. | Why, we verily believe that Harriet Hallam had 
This muff which Mary Hallam wore, belonged | nearly enough of the soft, white hose of her own 
indeed to the very aristocracy of muffs, and was knitting, to fill a pillow-case—the prescribed 
regarded with just pride by all who could claim, quantity, in those days, for a _ marriageable 
even distant affinity with the family in which it maiden; and such piles of snowy pocket-hand- 
was owned. It was remarkable that Abijah kerchiefs, of which it was Mary’s fashion to leave 
Hallam, a man who ordinarily took uncommon one of her own, as a sort of visiting-card, at every 
care of his money, should have thought of evinc- | house she entered. How could Mary help bor- 
ing his affection for his wife by such an expen- | rowing ! 
sive gift as that muff. He never was extravagant, We shall permit our sleighing-party to glide 
before in his life, and probably never would be away from us, and to take their pleasure in their 
again. He seemed, himself, to regard the muff own noisy way, at the house of entertainment 
with respectful fondness, as a costly investment | which was their goal,—meeting them again wheu 
—something several grades above his circum-| homeward bound, an hour or two after midnight. 
The watery ring about the moon, and the 






































wear it on the few occasions when she went out. | dampness of the wind setting in from the easi, 
A fine-looking woman was Mrs. Hallam, and she, which some of the weather-wise ones had re- 
and the muff were mutually becoming. Perhaps marked soon after starting, had proved true signs. 
her husband, when he sent to foreign parts for) The moon was soon overcast, the clouds gradi 
that muff, and had it brought home in a case | ally gathered into blackness, and it was now, nol 
somewhat smaller than a barrel, indulged a_ snowing, but raining in a very sober and business 
secret hope that it might tempt the invalid back | like manner. 

i . p 

| At first, this change in the weather was !¢- 
inquire what business had Mary Hallam with | of the damp snow, passed merrily from sleigh 
this precious muff. We are constrained to) sleigh, as missions calling attention to the sub- 
one of her giddy freaks to borrow it without) soda-water or human spirits, can keep on foatt- 

. . - - ° Zz . , 

leave. She saw, in fancy, her own face peeping | ing for ever, and by-and-by the merriment begat 
What would Christopher Ames think? and, with | A remarkable and sudden change had com 
the desire to look well in his eyes, came thoughts | pyey Mary Hallam ;—hardly a word had she 
of the mull, which she knew he would be able spoken for the last half hour. She seemed evét 
to appreciate. And so, upon the impulse of the | anxious and unhappy. 

Will it uttely destroy the reader's sympathy Hl ing rain, she discovered that she had lost the mf 
with our heroine, if we confess that she was very || —her mother’s muff. 

There is a class of people who are naturally her trouble, and ask the party to turn back for tt 
and constitutionally borrowers. Other people’s| It was so dark, that they could hadly find ther 
own, equally good, seem to want. Mary was) have been dropped into the road miles back: 
one of these borrowers from taste. Aunt Heppy| She was not without hope that when they 
be married, they should see her come home for! search, in the bottom of the sleigh, but er? 
a visit some day, dressed up in her husband’s| moment increased her agony of apprehens 


stances, and insisted that his wife should always | 
| 
to health and society. 

And now, our gracious reader, may be ready to | garded as a capital joke, and balls, easily moulded 
answer that she had no business at all. It was | ject. But nothing that we ever saw, were ! 
out from under Aunt Heppy's horrid hood. | to flag. 
moment, she seized it. | Poor Mary! Amid the darkness and fast fal: 
much in the habit of doing similar things ! She knew that it would be useles to speak 
possessions have a charm for them, which their| way forward—much less any thing which might! 
had long ago predicted that if Mary were ever to! reached home, the muff might be found, upe? 

that it was lost irrecoverably. 
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When this last hope had to be relinquished, || whose voice most soothing beside her sick bed ? 
how she longed for an opportunity to speak to | Whose hand smoothed the pillow and held the 
Ralph Mosely, and tell him her distress—but he | draught? Why, whose should it be but Aunt 
was gone. How cold and heartless seemed Mr. | Heppy’s. 
Christopher Ames’ polite regrets for the acci-|| If the old lady had one gift, it was a decided 
dent, when it was evident all the while that he | natural talent for nursing. It was all but incre- 
was hurrying her into the house, that:he might dible what a change was wrought in her dispo- 
the sooner divest himself of his own dripping | sition by the air of a sick room, and how patiently 
garments. | she would bear with the most unreasonable whims 
How the hot tears—tears of bitter self-reproach | of the very persons, in sickness, who would net 
—burst forth, as she looked into the calm face of have dared in health, to breathe a thought of 
the sleeping Harriet! What resolutions for the | contradiction. 


future did Mary form, in the calmer intervals of | To be sure, she was quite addicted to prescrib- 
that sleepless night, as she listened to the rain! ing nauseous doses. Pepper tea, hot and strang- 


beating against the windows ! | hng, and a bag of hops, dipped in scalding pepper 
Rain, rain, rain—all night, and all day, and all | and vinegar, applied to the throat, was the pre- 
the next night, it rained, rained. The Janwary ; scription to which poor Mary had to submit. 
en Sad, ont * and it rained ‘till the soft, | Doubtless it did her good, but not half so 
augy snem, in which every fect-print Milled mach as did a little square, closely-sealed note, 


with water in an instant, had disappeared, patch | which, on the evening of the second day, Aunt 
by patch, and the brown earth, and the dead | . 


ry aft ' = | Heppy put into her hands, telling her that Ralph 
gas and leaves of last summer, were visible. | Mosely brought it, and adding that “she had 
The pasture lots in view from the back wia- 


| heard of folks that did not know enough to go in 


dows, gra } j : PF 
s gradually filled up with water. The father, | out of the rain, but she never before saw any 


when he came i 

ioe das told that a loaded ores had | body quite such a natural fool as to come out 
broken in, while crossing the river on the ice, | h soht es that.” 
and that the river was beginning to rise. Tl se res. eran ye 

oe 2e0 || “What a messenger of peace was that little 
came word that the ice had broken up, and was ‘note. It simply wha: 
floating down the river. The freshet, an annual | ] wer 
occurrence on the Conuecticut, was evidently at | “ The muff is found, and in dryer times shall be restored. 
| 





, RALPH.” 
hand. 


, N ifug : i vine or narcotic 
Poor Mary! One feeling was constant at her No febrifuge, no sudorific, nervin 


heart,one vision before her eyes. It was a could have produced half so good an effect on 
Vision of draggled and dripping fur—of a crushed | Aunt Heppy’s patient as those few simple words. 
muff, resting on its side, with its snow white She buried her face in her pillow, and while tears 
bosom turned upwards to take the pelting | from the fulness of her overcharged heart rolled 
weather-stains. slowly down her cheeks, gentle slumbers stole 


/ 
She shrank away from her mother’s looks of | °Y®" her. 


teuder inquiry, even more than from Aunt Hep-| The next day brought Ralph Mosely with an 
y's broad insinuations that she had “Jost what | Y2commonly large parcel, which he was anxious 
litle wit she ever had,” and was “ possessed,” jf) to deliver into Mary’s own hands. Failing of 
ay body ever was. this, he entrusted it to the good offices of careful 
And indeed she gave Aunt Heppy reason. Harriet, and soon the muff was once more safe 
‘he wandered up and down like one bewildered. | i= Mary's trembling grasp. 
“The Assyrian’s camp,” Aunt Heppy’s usual) No sooner had the door closed upon her sis- 
comparison, did not express half the disorder | ter, than Mary hastened to restore the regained 
ra confusion her various mistakes caused in } treasure to its accustomed place. 
wpa ; : . || She reached the wardrobe—[{a clothes-press, 
a de a throbbed, a crimson spot burned they called it,]—in the adjoining chamber. Her 
prea cheek ; she was seized with sudden hand was upon the cover of the muff-case, when 
ae = and anon with scorching heat, her the door opened, and Aunt Heppy stood before 
he in reeled, and she yielded at length to | her. 
“a entreaties that she would go to bed | This was the drop too much. Exhausted by 
‘knowledge that she was sick. ... * ther previous exertions, a death-like faintness 
how was most eager to nurse and com-|| crept over her, and she fell at Aunt Heppy’s 


“" poor Mary? Whose step was lighitest, and feet. 
29 
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Of what happened afterwards, poor Mary knew Original. 
nothing. She found herself with her head laid) THE THREE LADY-LOVEs 
upon her own pillow, and herself carefully ao 
watched for many succeeding days. BE ns, SARE a PUTS. 
It might have been a month afterwards, when!) [| 4 now what you might safely call an olj 


Mrs. Hallam sat, one bright day, drest for an ‘man. The seams of seventy years are upee my 
airing, and glancing down at the muff which lay! prow, and time's unsparing hand has done its 








in her lap, she said— }accustomed work upon my frame. Yet the 
 Heppy, this muff isn’t quite so good a match} heart seems to have been left unscathed by ix 
for the tippet as I thought it was.” paralyzing influence, and I can look around me 


“ Well, I don’t know, Hannah. The ground | with feelings akin to youth. True, these feel. 
color is the same, but I should think,” said she, | ings are mellowed, @ not chenteucd by experi 
glancing at Mary, * that it had rather more of a) ence ; but how few are there among the aged, 
watered look.” | who have not felt their sensibilities withered by 

No sooner had Mrs. Hallam left the room, | ype. blighting touch of worldly disappointment, 
than Mary threw both arms round Aunt Heppy’s | or soured by the daily pressure of fretting cares! 
neck, and covered her wrinkled face with kisses.) Qh! jt is a long, long time to look back 

“ Pshaw, child! you have made me spill my upon seventy years! But pity me not, mor 
snuff,” exclaimed the old lady, but there were | youthful reader, for I have garnered up many 
tears in her eyes. It was the first time for long) sweet and endearing recollections in my anciert 
years that she had been encircled in a loving) store-house ; and as I draw them forth at ple 
clasp—and Aunt Heppy had a human heart. ‘sure, the old man feels young again. Nay, pity 

When Ralph Mosely and Mary Hallam set! me not, for the young love me; and as ny 
up house-keeping together, as they did before | grand-children cluster around my knees, my 
many years, Aunt Heppy went to live with them, | heart yearns towards them with a childish ter 
and was cherished and borne with to her dying) derness. 


day. She was once heard to declare that “there! he heart that has outlived many of its sym 
was no telling how girls would turn out. There) nathies—that has seen its early friendships decay 


was Mary Hallam, now, a regular high-flyer, | one by one, until no friend is left—that has given 
was every bit and grain as good a manager as} t the arms of others the children of their lore 
Harriet, that never did a wrong thing in her life.| that elaims only a second place in the affectio 
After all, may be it was the best way to serve | where once it reigned supreme—age, to beats 
young folks as you do the emptings-jug—keep| that have gone through this, or even less the 
the cork a little loose *till the first working is over.” | this, the love of a guileless child is dear. Wor 
eres SSS ‘der not, then, if I seek happiness sometimes 

Original. ‘among the young. The taste for worldly ple 

“sures and exciting amusements has long since 
| passed away; but with my books, my games 
la few companions, and my loved little ones, ti 
“never hangs heavily on my hands. But there 
‘one other source of comfort to the old m 
which can never fail him. It has softened 
| asperities of a changeful life—it has smoothe: 
many a rugged pathway—it has conducted bit 
toa happy, hopeful cld age—it will never ler 
him nor forsake him; not even when thici# 
Come to me, Leve; the voice of song is swelling ‘films than those of age shall come over his fai- 


’ : ‘ ‘ | 

a Ea al Sg sition ing sight. Need I say what that source of co® 
soil | igh 

A tale of joy amid the forests lone; fort is? 

Come to me, Love' But I forget that I am to tell you of my ® 

loves ; and this old heart will grow young 4 


| as it looks back upon the inexperience of forme 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 







Come to me, Love: forget each sordid duty 
That chains thy footsteps to the crowded mart, 
Come, look with me upon earth's summer beauty, 
And let its influence cheer thy weary heart; 
Come to me, Love! 













Come to me, Love; my heart can never doubt thee, 

Yet for thy sweet companion-ship I pine ; 
Oh, never more can joy be joy without thee, — ; at 
My pleasures, even as my life, are thine. All young men, you will agree with me,” 
Come to me, Love! apt to fall in love; and when I was young a 
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lowed that prevailing fashion more than once. ‘nance, which, as I said before, I have never seen 
Ay, three times was I decidedly the victim of | equalled. 
that necessary and pleasing folly. I am some- | Judge how unprepared I was to resist the 
what skeptical upon the engrossing and lasting | influence of such attractions. Young—glowing 
eect of first love, as I suppose all men are, | with the romance and warm sensibility of youth, 
who have not married their first love. | was it natural that I should daily be in the soci- 
[ was in my twentieth year when my first acci- | ety of such a being without casting the homage 
dent of that kind betel me; but, unlike other of my heart upon her shrine? In proportion as 
accidents, it failed to make “the burned child I struggled to feel that I was too young to give 
iread the fire.” Well, in my own estimation, way to an engrossing passion, did that passion 
and I believe, in that of other people, I was a | strengthen. 
handsome looking youth, with dark eyes, and a} Days did the work of months upon my too 
profusion of “raven hair.” A year at college “susceptible feelings; yet so well did I conceal 
bad advanced me considerably in the theory of | those feelings from the eyes of others, that I 
the tender passion, but when it was predicted was only joked upon my flirtation with the 
that ere long I should be the victim of some | southern beauty. She knew that my “ heart 
“chaning Phillis,” I declared myself an unbe- | was darkened with her shadow,” but she was 
lever in the doctrine, and determined to prove 1 alike to all. I strove to discover in her a prefe- 
uvself love-proof _rence for some one of the many who crowded 
During the first vacation that occurred, my | around her; but the same glowing smile beamed 
indulgent father furnished me amply with pocket | upon all, the same sweet voice welcomed all. I 
money, and I started with a young friend to visit would have given worlds to have seen her look 
l——. This beautiful place of resort was | with indifference upon some, and graduate her 
crowded every summer with persons from every Smiles by the measure of interest she felt in 
part of the Union. Delightful L , the | each. 
wralid—the ennuyé—the fortune-hunter—the | Days wore on—and sometimes I dared to think 
raning beauty—all these yearly thronged thy ‘that the tinge upon her cheek deepened into a 
vudbling springs. | blush at my approach; and that her beautiful 
| had been there but a day or two, when a eyes drooped beneath their fringed lids from a 
large party arrived from the south; and among conscious embarrassment of fecling. I hoped 
ie number, was a young lady of exquisite | that I was regarded at last with some slight pre- 
veauty. The first time that I beheld her, I felt | ference ; and that thought was exstacy. The 
8 if some mysterious spell had come over me. fading flower from her hair—the passing glance 
Had I seen her before, or some one like her? | — words spoken low and tremblingly —these 
Was it memory or fancy that made me feel as if tokens of a woman's interest were mine; and I 
lhad known her, or had she visited me in my | received and cherished them with a young lover's 
tows of slumber, and been the beauteous phan- | tenderness. 
omofadream? How lovely she was! In less | My friend left me, and proceeded on the con- 
‘an an hour every tongue was eloquent in praise | templated journey alone; for I was too com- 
. Gree Carroll, and it was with pain that I saw | pletely in love to accompany him. He very 
ul the young men flocking around her, offering meaningly regretted that I felt it necessary for 
imcease of that admiration to which she had /my health to remain at L————; hoped the 
° strong a claim. | waters would continue to agree with me, and 
| stood aloof in silence—but the influence of |“ Remember, Ned,” said he, at parting, “ that 
Wy came over my soul with its alluring power. | all is not gold that glitters.” 
} sul remember vividly that dazzling loveliness} ‘‘ What do you mean?” said I, as he sprang 
when first it shone upon me ; and never have | into the stage ; but a knowing smile was my only 
mace seen any female beauty to compare with | @nswer, and in a moment he was out of sight. 
* She was above the middle height, with a My friend’s words awoke uncomfortable feel- 


ay 
aut 





iully proportioned person, and the most | ings in my breast for the short time that I re- 
wsttely shaped neck and arms. Her com- | flected upon them; but I felt that if he meant to 
“#0 was dark, but clear, with a rich bloom | insinuate any thing against her who was my 
the cheek ; and her eyes were black and js bright, particular star,” it was an ungenerous 
~0Us, but softened by long eyelashes. Her ' way of doing it; and I came to the conclusion 
that Winning thing in woman, was irresis- 
‘td completed the charm of a counte- 





that jealousy had prompted the remark. 
Three weeks, three eventful weeks of happi- 
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ness had gone by, and still I lingered like the ! “ True, my dear Grace, for they were mep of 
moth, around the flame that was consuming me. | the world, who had seen much of society ; and 
The intercourse between Grace Carroll and although, as I have frequently told you, it low. 
myself, became more tender and confidential; ered you in the estimation of the truly wonty, 
but my trembling reserve restrained the words of | still, while I thought you would make no oy: 
love that hovered upon my lips. I saw her dark, H wretched, I could endure it. But here js , 
soft eyes turned on mine, when standing together | young man with acute sensibility, a novice jy 
upon the moonlit terrace, and spoke of every | the world, with pure, high-minded intentioys, 
thing but love. Her hand was not withdrawn | seeking the love of one he deems worthy of hin, 
from mine, when in the dance I gently pressed Oh! Grace, Grace, flirtation ceases to be inn. 
the slender fingers. Why dwell upon those | cent amusement, when it perils the happiness of 
moments of fervid and youthful passion? I felt others.” 
that I loved—I felt that I was beloved. ‘“‘ Nonsense, nonsense, most sweet cousin; 
* * * * * * | every man must begin with love-aflairs som 

It was on a calm, lovely night in August, (for | time or other, and Edward Merton will have hai 
I had lingered five weeks at L ,) that I left, a dozen more like this before he is five yeas 
my own room, and went to that of a friend in| older. He will not break his heart—men éi 
another part of the building, to request the loan | not so readily break their hearts for a woman.” 
6f a book which he had promised me. That} ‘“ How far has this flirtation progressed, Gre, 
evening I had spent with Grace Carroll, in walk- | if you will allow me to intrude into your secrets!” 
ing up and down that well-paced terrace. Wel “ Why, cousin Nell, it has gone through the 
had spoken of our early youth—of our families | several grades—the flirtation preparatory—iie 
—of our tastes—of fate—of the unchangableness | flirtation progressive—the flirtation—” 
of first love—we spoke, in fine, of, all that lovers “*Oh! Grace, I cannot bear to hear you sped 

so lightly. You have been fortunate in you 
approaching its climax. As she left me, I in-| own early attachment; and yet I sometimes s+ 
wardly vowed that the next evening should de-| pect that you cannot love Robert Seymours: 
cide my happiness or misery for life. promised wife should love, when you can tit 

I could not think of sleeping ; and accordingly | such pleasure in encouraging the attentions 
went in search of my friend, or rather, of his others.” 
book. When I entered his room, he was not} A chill ran through my frame. The myster- 
there; and I sat down at the open window to|| ous and undiscoverable likeness was explained 
wait for him. The sky was serene, and its deep|| Robert Seymour was my mother’s young* 
blue expanse was covered with innumerable stars. || brother ; and during a visit to the north a ie 
The air blew freshly in; and while my eyes were || months before, he had showed us the picture 
fixed upon a fleecy clond that crept over the || the lady to whom he had become engaged: | 
brilliant heaven, my heart was with her I loved. | strove to leave the spot, but I trembled in eve 
I sat lost in thought, building those improbable | limb, and could not for my life have mow 
fabrics which find no existence in reality, At|, That was the first bitter drop in the cup of lit 
length I heard a female voice from the next ** You do me wrong, Nell, I do love Robet 
window speak to some one, and say, “ Do come, | Seymour; and it is only to amuse myself that! 
and sit here, it is so lovely.” flirt a little occasionally. I found young Mer 

“ Gladly, dear cousin Nell, if you will not} superior to the poor, vapid fools by whom | ¥# 
lecture me again as you did last night,” replied | surrounded, and I took pleasure in his sotit')~ 
a voice which thrilled to my very soul. his heart is -vorth winning.” 

“How gladly, Grace, would I tell you, if 1} «Oh! Grace, Grace.” 
could, that I do not censure you; but it is so|| At this moment my friend entered, alle 
heartless for you to act as you are doing.” the door to slam after him, and the voices 

I here endeavored to make my unconscious|| Why, Ned what is the matter! you * 
neighbors aware of my proximity, when the next || pale as a ghost—what ails you, man!” 
remark sent a shudder through my frame, as if 1] I looked up in his face—tried to laug? 
had been pierced with a dagger, and I became | the scalding tears rush into my ey 
rooted to the spot. claiming, * I am a d——d fool,” tore out of & 

“I have flirted with fifty others, cousin Nell, | room as if I had lost my senses. 
and you never took their part so earnestly as youf’ No one ever pities a man in love. 
have done young Merton's.” on the ice, it seems to arouse the risible 





are apt to discourse upon, when a love-affair is | 
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of all who know of your mishap; and the best | sciously I became fascinated by the very peeu- 
way to get out of such a scrape, is to turn round | liarity which at first had chilled me; and in 
and laugh at yourself. But for all that, the fall | attempting to discover the road to her heart, I 
bruises you; and the disappointment loses none | laid bare the inmost recesses of my own. Day 
of its bitterness because no one else considers it a | by day I frequented places where we were sure 
misfortune. 1 to meet, until her presence became necessary to 

By day-light the next morning I was on my my happiness. I thought of nothing else—my 
way home, a wiser, if not a better man—having | whole soul seemed filled with hopes, taking their 
learned this lesson, that he who allows himself | color from her smile. 





to be captivated by a flirt, generally “ receives’ 
his labor for his pains.” 


_ 


Two more years flew swiftly by, and my first | 


At length, I spoke to her of love. I told 
her of my ardent, unalterable attachment. I 
‘told her how the eifort of my life should be to 
make her happy. Tremblingly I dwelt upon my 


° : 
doubts and fears; and in retracing the steps of 


passion was remembered only to be jested upon ; | 
but my vanity had received a sore wound ; and our intercourse, I proved to her that she had 
when in company, I always avoided a belle as | been the leading star of my existence. The 
something to be dreaded. The alluring smile— hand I held was not withdrawn; and in the 
the down-cast eye—the softened tone—the irre- | drooping head and silent lips, I read an augury 


sistible fascination of beauty—all these were as_ 
warnings to me, to fly from danger; for by these | 


of hopes My long suppressed feelings gave 
themselves vent, and at last I waited for one 


my arts, the deepest emotions of my heart had | little word from those dear lips. In a weak, 
been excited. At first, I resolved never to | faint voice, and with many tears, she consented 


marry; then, I thought my determination rash; | 
ashort time afterwards I came to the conclusion | 
that my inexperience alone had been the cause | 
of my misfortune ; and I finally ended by falling | 
in love again, and with one the very opposite | 
of Grace Carroll, excepting that she was hand- | 
some. 

My partiality for literary pursuits induced me | 
to cultivate the acquaintance of those possessing | 
similar tastes; and in this intellectual circle I | 
met with one, who was its brightest ornament. | 
The mind of Julia Vane was of a high order ; | 
and every advantage that education could bestow | 
vas lavished upon her. She was dignified, as- | 
piring, and formed by nature to exercise al 
peculiar influence over those with whom she | 
ssociated. Unlike Grace Carroll, she never | 
seemed to court admiration; at least, I never. 
observed her encouraging feelings which could | 
meet with no return. Some called her cold; 
some haughty ; and there were times when I 
thought her more like a beautiful piece of 
‘tatuary, than like a living, breathing woman. 


to be mine. A vague feeling of disappointment 
stole over me, for as I gazed upon her at that 
moment, she looked like a_ blighted, wilted 
flower. I went home an engaged, but not a 
happy man. 

Overwhelmed with attentions and kindess from 


| the family of my betrothed, I strove to blind my- 


self to the dejection and apathy, which, from the 
time of our engagement, seemed to have taken 
possession of her. Every thing that affection could 
suggest, or wealth procure, I lavished upon her ; 
but she wore always the same languid, calm 
smile. A sun-beam upon ice is not more coldly 
beautiful than was that smile. I knew that she 
preferred my society to that of any one else, for 
her parents were not capable of appreciating the 
high-toned character of her mind; but loving 
her so deeply, and so passionately as I did, my 
heart yearned fora similar return. I once said to 
her, “Oh! Julia, if you did but love me as your 
nature is capable of loving,”—the tears rushed 
into her eyes as she answered, “ It is the misery 
of earth to love too well.” 





She was very pale; and in repose, the counte- 
nance seemed almost spiritualized by thought. 
There was something I could not fathom in her 
character ; possessing so little of the joyousness 
of youth, so little of feminine tenderness, she 
seemed to stand aloof and alone where the inter- 
change of affection was concerned; and wrapped 
lf up in an indifference impenetrable to alk 

She was a new study to me. I saw woman in 
‘diferent phase; and with eager curiosity | 
“ought to understand her character. Uncon- 





Long and painfully did I ponder upon those 
few words. Could it be that she would not 
allow her affection full sway until after marriage ? 
Did the fear that my regard might abate, or 
that my preference might change? Then a 
thought of agony would force itself upon my 
mind—could she have loved another better than 
she did myself? But I discarded it as an un- 
generous suspicion; for I felt that such a woman 
would never have given her heart, where she 
could not honorably give her hand. 
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What bright and beautiful day-dreams did I\| “And this!"—TI said inquiringly, placing my 
cherish of a life to be spent with her! I knew) finger upon a large package addressed to myself, 
that my untiring devotion must bind me to her| She became as pale as death, and answered in 


| 


with an ever-strengthening tie; and I felt that as|/ a faint voice, * It was not intended to meet your 
a husband, I might look for an interchange of | eye, until after my death—there are letters in it 
confidence, which, as a lover, | could not expect. | which < wish to be returned—and it is ont of my 
But a dark shadow came over my prospects, | power to return them now.” 
conjuring up strange fears and apprehensions. | “Why this mystery, dear Julia, am I not 
The following letter, which I received a fort- ! worthy of your confidence ?” 


: : ; : l 7 
night previous to my intended marriage, awakened * Yes, Edward, every way worthy—but this 
a train of suspicions which almost maddened me. | you must spare me—some other time, afier we 
Dear Nev :— ¢ ied— y rey 

When this reaches you, I shall be upon my way home, after ] vated married when — feel that I love you s 
an absence of three years. My uncle Morse died four months |) you desired to be loved—then, but not ’till then, 
since, and has left me sole inheritor of his property ; so that }) ld I a 
spring at once from a state of comparative poverty, to one of | WOU say more—do not, do not ask it,” she 
independence. I should not care so much about it, Ned, were | : : 
it not that I have long Joved one of the fairest and best.—| added imploringly. nS 
Pshaw ! you will laugh at me; but why should I keep it from) * You love another,” I said, in a tone of 


you now, when I hope that the only obstacle which induced her | . : 
— to oppose our union is removed. She loved me well, Passionate energy, while I felt the blood rushing 


am sure; but in obedience to her father’s commands she broke | . 
our engagement without ever giving me the hope, that it might I to my heart and almost suffocating me. 


at rome future time, be renewed. Misled by an exaggerated || Her eye kindled—a glow spread itself over her 
sense Of filial duty, she will doubtless strive to gratify them in i . - 
any connexion she may form, although she would never marry || features ; and in a voice as calm as I had ever 


any one whom she could not sincerely esteem. They look for | tail . ‘ 
nothing but wealth; whereas, with herself, 1 am sure it could | know it, she answered, “I did love another; 
only be a secondary consideration. Oh! these mercenary || but it was before you and I had ever met.” 


fathers, and calculating mothers, how often do they part hearts | “ . ‘ ; 
formed for eachother. Iheard a few months since thatshe was|| ** You love him still—false woman! you would 


eae we mec bat why have'geu teen's tong | MARTY me while every heart-throb is for another 
silent? The first two years of my absence q heard from yon | I have marked your gloom, your heavy eye—oh! 
regularly—perhaps you to, are in love—if so, may your lady- | . . 
love be as fair and sweet as my well-remembered Julia. A few | why did I not know that Julia Vane could be a 
bande nt Sent Eien es, ever, Mewey Tnavens. | Waitor to herself and to me ?” 

A mist came over my eyes—suspicions became ‘* Hear me, Edward,” she said, * I have been 
certainty; and for a time I was in a state bor- wrong in one thing, and in but one. I could not 
dering upon distraction. As I became calm, my) bring myself to tell you before I accepted the 
better judgment suggested that I was worse than offer of your hand, that I had loved another in 
a madman to make myself so wretched upon my earlier years. I had intended doing so; the 
suspicion merely. I would go to Julia—! would | words were upon my lips ; but I could not speak 
ask her if she knew Travers—I would show her | them; and | delayed from day to day the dreaded 
the letter—I would satisfy myself, for this state) communication, while each day only added to 
the difficulty of the explanation. You shall 
‘hear it now. When I was in my sixteenth year, 





of suspense was agony intolerable. At an un- 
usually early hour, being immediately after 
breakfast, I put the letter in my pocket, and went I met, at the house of a mutual friend in the 
to see my betrothed. Agitation such as [ then) country, a young man of great personal attrac: 
felt had been a stranger to my frame; and as I) tions, and of agreeable manners; combined with 
stood upon the steps of the door, I paused before qualities most engaging to the fancy of a young 
I pulled the bell, that J might assume some de-) girl. When we encountered each other subst 
gree of composure. Upon being admitted, 1) quently in society, the secret which each had 
went to the library, where | had generally spent almost unconsciously cherished, was revealed to 
part of each morning with Julia; and found her) the other, and we became privately engaged: 
before a table strewed with letters, papers, and He had no property to expect from his father 
various little mementoes of early friendships. who had been unfortunate in business; and the 
She was surprised to see me; looked anxiously | profession upon which my lover was entering, 
at me, as if she noticed there was something | held out no prospect of our being able to marry 
unusual in my appearance, and then apologized ! for some years. This being the case, we thought 
for the state of confusion | found her in. it best not to acknowledge our engagement; 
“I have been arranging my desk,” she said,| and in the meantime, I received offers, which. 
“and destroying old letters which are of no) in every worldly point of view, were unexeep- 
value. This is the accumulation of years ;" | tionable. 
she added with a smile, seeing my eye scan They were declined, much to the annoyance 
the motley collection. and mortification of my father; whose first wish 
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when he appealed to me in tones of tenderness, 





need I dwell upon the time during which I wa 






and of attachment to my love. 
triumphed ; and I sacrificed the dearest hopes o 
my heart, at an age when those hopes are fairest 










know a second preference. 






{knew that I should never see him more. 







I found a solace and a pleasure. I believe that 
my character underwent a great change; for I 
fet as if all the ardor and freshness of youth 
were gone. I was old, while yet there was not 
one seam upon my brow; and my heart was 
chilled, ere the first frost of age had visited it. 

“More than two years had passed before I met 
you, Edward; and the bitterness of my regret 
had been in some measure subdued. You were 
superior to any one I knew; you seemed to un- 
derstand me; my mind could hold intercourse 
with yours; and from being pleased with, I 
became interested in you. You devoted your- 
elf to me, you studied to make me forget 
myself, you seemed to have divined the secret 
of unhappiness; at least, I thought so. The 
rorld was desolate to me; and your love came to 
ilumine the lamp which I thought had gone out 
lor ever. I learned to feel happy in your pre- 
“ence; and in kindred tastes and sympathies I 
“Ww that we were suited to each other. You 
made me the offer of your hand, when I was 
wprepared for such a disclosure as this; and 
pardon me, Edward, when I acknowledge that 
the lover of my youth then rose up before me as 
"0 reproach me for my frailty. Memories of 
the past, its early joys, its later sorrows—the 
recent revulsious of my feelings—your devoted- 
a need of such a sustaining love—the 
- — of my heart for something which 
an, rouse its crushed and drooping energies— 

“se overpowered me in that hour, and made 






























was to see me handsomely established. When 
he learned my attachment, for I acknowledged 
it to him at last to avoid his importuning me) 
to marry, his anger knew no bounds. - Dreadful) poned the communication until the morrow. 
were the scenes I was compelled to pass through. | On that very morrow—the morning after I had 
[had exalted ideas of my duty as a child; and_ plighted my faith to you, I received a letter from 


alternately swayed by feelings of filial duty, 
My parents, had never swerved from its early love. 


loved me as devotedly as man ever loved woman. | of the hours that followed. 
] felt that it was best to destroy all hope—the Edward. 
rejection was final. He might love, and be | thing I seemed; and wrote to him immediately of 
beloved again; I believed that I could never, my intended marriage with another—yourself.” 

He soon after left | 
this country to settle in a foreign land ; and then) feel how deeply, cruelly | have misjudged you.” 
My | 
pride induced me to struggle against the melan- | make you happy; and I| resolved that my future 
choly that oppressed me; and in literary pursuits | life should be devoted to that end. He will 
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‘termined to tell you all without reserve, for I felt 
‘it was my duty to do so; but that night I was 
not equal to the effort, and unfortunately post- 


I him, announcing the death of a relative who had 


found it difficult to resist those appeals. Why | left him all his property. The obstacle to his 


s| union with me was removed; my parents he 
_ knew would consent ; he loved me still, his heart 

| Stunned 
f at first, I could not see my way through the 
.| labyrinth into which I was plunged. Ask me 


I rejected, and for ever, the hand of one who) not te tell you the struggles, the tearful agony 


| I did not wrong you, 


I allowed him to believe me the false 


‘Julia, Julia,” 1 exclaimed, “pardon me; I 


“TI thought,” she continued, * that I could 


'cease to think of me; and Julia Vane as your 
wife, would never sully the purity of her heart 
| by allowing the image of another to dwell for one 
‘moment there. You must know it, Edward.” 

| “I do know it, Julia. I have every confidence 
‘in your high-souled integrity; but allow not a 
'sense of duty alone to decide in a case like this. 
Were he here to plead for himself now—could 
'we both stand upon an even ground—were you 
disengaged, with only your own inclination to 
guide your decision; which would you choose 
_as the friend and companion of your future life, 
| Henry Travers, or myself?” 

She started—did not speak for some moments, 
but at last faltered, “1 have made my choice, 
Edward.” 

The iron entered into my soul. I, who had 
loved her so, that not one hope of happiness in 
‘this world existed, but was associated with her} 
‘to be content with a shattered, if not a divided 
heart—the very thought unmanned me. I saw 
blight already falling upon our domestic joys. 
| Already, suspicions and heart-burnings were 
| gnawing at my vitals; and I felt that that calm 
pale face would ever be a memento of the early 
loved. Jealousy, a feeling heretofore unknown, 
took possession of my soul. 

I will not dwell upon the remainder of our 
interview. We parted in kindness; and I pro- 

mised to see her that evening; but before night, 
my mind had so affected my body, that I was 








we the inconsistent being that I seemed. I de- 








really ill; and a severe nervous fever set in, 
which in a few days threatened my life. While 
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I was in this state, Travers (not having received || ever studying to contribute to my happiness an¢ 


Julia’s letter,) arrived; to be shocked, poor) comfort. 
, marry, that she had spoiled me by too much 
indulgence ; and that I should never find a wife 
| so anxious to gratify every whim and inclination 
_as she had been. 


§ fellow! with the intelligence that the woman he 
loved was on the eve of marriage with his friend. 
He was noble enough not to blame me: and 
while I was unconscious of his presence, he 
ministered to my wants, and watched over me as 
a brother. 


I often told her when she urged me tp 


During my residence abroad, my uncle Sey. 


/mour and his wife had spent a summer with ow 


I recovered slowly; but Julia’s name had) family; and my parents’ letters were filled with 
never been mentioned by either Travers or my- | praises of my young aunt, the Grace Carroll of 
self. No delicate attention that she, or her) my tale. It was not to be wondered at, for she 
family could pay me, was neglected; however, _was an exquisitely beautiful, as well as a highly 


my resolution was taken. 


I felt, that, had [| accomplished woman. But at last there came 


offered myself but one day later, she would have whisperings of her worldliness and imtprudence. 


told me all, and rejected me. I suffered deeply, | 
painfully; but I could not stand between the 
happiness of Julia and my friend; and my pride | 
seconded the resolution | had formed. 

Why dwell longer upon my disappointment ? | 
All was explained to Travers. When they met, | 
Julia found that I had read her heart more truly | 
than she had done herself; and Travers could 
understand the feeling, that made me willing to 
resign her. First, in her heart I should have | 
been a king—second, in that same heart, a} 
beggar. | 

In less than a month from the time of my/ 
recovery, the deep blue waters of the ocean were |! 
rolling between me, and the being who had been | 
so dear te me. The second lamp of love had 
gone out; and left me in a gloom more pro- 
found, than if I had never known its ray. But) 
my disappointment left no bitterness in my heart; 
for I felt that if Julia had deceived herself in 
thinking she could forget her early love, she had 
at least been willing to secure my happiness at 
the expense of her own. 

A few months passed away; and I began to 
feel my interest in life revive. Ah! the hope- 
fulness of youth, how bouyantly does it carry us 
over the waves of this tumultuous world. I} 
heard, at length, of the marriage of Henry 
Travers and Julia Vane. A sigh, unnoticed 
perhaps, but deep, was given to the memory of 
our unpropitious lovers; and I went abroad 
again into the world, an unloved, solitary man. 








Time rolled on. I spent some years abroad, 
and then returned to settle down quietly at home 
as an old bachelor. Not that my temper had 
been soured by my disappointments, but having 
reached my thirtieth year unmarried, I had 
learned to depend very much upon myself for all 
myenjoyments. In truth, I was becoming selfish. 


My home was every thing I could desire it to be; 
for I was an only son, and my dear mother was 





It was said, that she sacrificed my uncle's happi- 
ness to her love of admiration; and that they 
were at length content to seek their pleasures 
each in their own way. Harsher suspicions too 
were entertained with regard to her, but | be. 
lieve that those suspicions were altogether un- 
founded. 

A year after my return, we received letters, 
announcing the intention of my uncle to spend 
part of the summer again with us; and as | had 
no desire to renew my acquaintance with my 
beautiful aunt, I bad arranged a pleasant excur- 
sion for the middle of June, with an old bachelor 
friend of mine. As fate would have it, my rele 
tives arrived a fortnight sooner than they wert 
expected; and me, saluting my old lady love 
with as much sangfroid as if we had nevet 
met before; for my first glance at her blasé, 


although still beautiful countenance, had diset- 


chanted me. I had seen more of the world, | 
had seen more of women, and it required but 
one look for me to know, that she had wasted 
the purity of her heart in an indiscriminate love 
of admiration—men’s admiration—that poisonous 
incense which cannot but taint the soul tha 
breathes it. 

I turned from her to the female companic® 
of her journey, who, leading a fair child by th 
hand, hung back, to allow the relatives theit 
cordial greeting unobserved. I had seen thet 
face before, but not before she smiled, did | 
recognize the ‘ cousin Nell,’ who had so bravelt 
taken my part in the conversation I had ove 
heard at the Springs, between Grace Carroll : 
herself. Being an orphan, she now resided 
Mrs. Seymour ; for although independent in her 
circumstances, she preferred living with one * 
had ever been to her as a sister. I felt the blood 
rush to my face, forgetting she was not aware 
my having ever heard the conversation which # 
abruptly terminated my stay at L———- 

There could not possibly have been 2 gre*" 
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 Perity; neither expected unalloyed felicity; but 


THE PASSAGE 


—s 





contrast than was presented by these two women. 


ad , asitense 
The one, brilliantly beautiful and captivating ; | 


the other, without any pretensions to beauty, and 
unobtrusive. The one, ever conciliating and 
engaging ; the other, affable, but consistent. 
The one living for the world ; the other, appear- 
ing to live above it. The one existing for her- 
vif alone; the other, for the happiness of those 
around her. Day by day, in the privacy of our 
home, did I have every opportunity of noticing 
the unostentatious attractiveness of woman as 
she should be, contrasted with the glare and 
glitter of the spoiled child of the world. It was 
a dangerous position for me to be placed in ; and 
one which could not but give me ample opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the favorite 
tastes and pursuits of Ellen Carroll. She had 
passed the season of early womanhood, for she 
was twenty-eight years old; but her spirit was 
iesh and youthful—it had not been tainted by 
to0 great intercourse with a world which could 
not have appreciated it. 

I found myself, when alone, often dwelling 
upon the requisites of a wife such as I should 
lesire. She must be sufficiently intellectual and 
cultivated, to make her the intelligent compan- 
ion of my leisure hours ; she must be refined in 
lier tastes, in order to share my pursuits and 


amusements; she must be sweet, gentle, and | 


yielding in her temper, so as in some measure to 
soothe the asperities of mine; she must be a 
lover of home, one who could share my joys and 
‘orrows—one who could bring up her children, 
sa judicious and christian mother only, can do. 

Each of these requisite qualifications I saw 
shadowed forth in Ellen Carroll. Reader, I did 
uot fall in love, I slid into it. It was not passion, 
was not fancy that soon made me cherish the 
image of Ellen Carroll in my heart of hearts. 


No, it was a regard founded upon qualities of | 


nind and disposition which could not change. 
Itwag affection reflected from the tenderness and 
‘oveliness of her own gentle nature. It was an 
tachment purified by the modest graces which 
surrounded her. 

There was but little romance in this third-love 
thir of mine. I loved, and was beloved in 
um. No clouds of suspicion—no jealousies 
~w distrust threw their shadows across our 
path. Each looked upon the other, as the being 
testined to share life’s pilgrimage ; whether that 
Pilgrimage were bordered with roses, or with 
thos. “Neither hoped for uninterrupted pros- 


* our hearts were joined at the altar, we both 
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| * * * . * . 

_ The finger of time has written age upon my 
| brow; and the infirm step warns me of an ap- 
| proaching change. The gentle partner who for 
| thirty years bore with me the vicissitudes of life, 
has descended before me into the shaded valley 
, through which we must all tread. The remem- 
| brance of her virtue and her love is with me still 
| —that remembrance comes to me in the lonely 
| hours of night, at mid-day, and when the twilight 
/with its sober charm is round me. I hear her 
| voice again—it whispers comfort for the few 
‘remaining years of my uncertain sojourn. I 
feel her kiss upon my brow, as when in other 
‘years it lingered there. I see a fair, white hand 
|—it beckons me towards a brighter resting-place. 
| Her children’s children call her blessed ; and as 
we visit in the beautiful summer time the spot 
{where she reposes, I feel that soon I shall be 
, re-united to her, whom in life I loved long, and 
80 well. 





Original. 
THE PASSAGE OF THE BIRDS. 


THEY are passing, they are passing, 
Their sylvan songs are gone, 

And wood and vale, and bosky dale, 
Are wailing them alone— 

Wailing alone, their leafless trees 
Quivering beneath the blast 

That bears the dying echo 
Of their latest warblings past. 


Gone are the murmurs of their wings : 
No single sound I hear, 

Save one, the falling of the leaves 
Within the forest sere— 

The low, faint fall, as one by one, 
Each sinks to seek its mate 

That lies upon the frozen ground, 
In ruin desolate. 


Tis sad to bid the birds farewell, 
The birds that all the spring 

Fluttered among our leafy trees, 
For ever on the wing— 

That, in the summer, built their nests 
Befere our very eyes, 

And taught us how above all art, 
Were nature's harmonies, 


But they have passed, and now the blast 
Sweeps shrieking through the boughs, 

Where, every morn and eve, their sweet 
And silver songs arose ; 

But winter hath its day, and then 
Mine ears shal] hail the strain 
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that every reasonable prospect of happiness 
Was Ours, 
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The magic, mellow music 
Of my summer friends again. 


















APRIL.---TO MY DAUGHTER CLARA. 








Original. | The world hath other lessons,—other charms 


APRIL. 


| 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
| 


Mont of the smile and tear! Thou dost inherit 
A losing gift from thy precursor’s hand, 

An unquench’d feud, sustained with lion spirit, 
Against stern Winter, and his raffian band ; 
The stormy March, whose quarrels shook the land 

Left but sad legacy to thee, [ ween. 
Who like a girl, all mov’d to laughter bland, 

Must gird thy tender limbs in armor sheen, 

And battle for thy right, upon the changeful green. 


And hark! the northern winds, thine angry foes 
Sweep from their mountain-towers, like barens bold, 
While in their secret nooks, the cunning snows 
Entrench themselves, resolv’d with durance cold 
Possession for their exil’d king to hold, 
But the slant sunbeams waste them, day by day, 
And through their breasts, with arrogance untold 
The wily brooklets mine their murmuring way, 
And ‘neath the frelted arch, a thousand gambols play. 





Yet doth thy soft hand claim the victory, 
Month of the smile and tear,—for here and there,— 
The infant grass-blades peering toward the sky 
Win that green tint which maketh earth so fair ;. 
And many a bulb, that by the florist’s care 
Found pillow warm, beneath the sheltering ground, 
And many a hardy bud, the blasts that dare, 
Have heard God's voice amid the garden’s bound, 
And from their cradles look’d, and listened to the sound. 


They listen, they unfold, to life they spring, 
The pallid snow-drop at the violet’s feet, 

The young Arbutus, with its glossy wing 
Shadowing its forehead,—on her queenly seat 
The hyacinth, dispensing perfume sweet, 

The fairy crocus, all in haste array’d, 
The simple daisy, with the cowslip sweet, 
Have heard God's voice and the garden glade, 
Yet not like Eden's pair, with conscious guilt afraid. 


Month of the smile and tear! Thy mild behest 

A countless band of choristers await, 
The soaring Lark unloads his warbling breast, 

The Thrush melodious woos his gentle mate, 

The chirping Robin, at the cottage-gate, 

Partakes his crumbs and with a song repays, 
Up goes the Oriole, bright in kingly state, 

God's voice they hear, and tune responsive lays, 

Nor like our ingrate hearts, forego the debt of praise. 


Nature, all beauteous in the garb of Spring 
Then, as a goddess to her temple-shrine, 

With budding wreaths and chant of birds dost bring, 
And there, with breathing eloquence divine, 
Whether in hymns, where wood and waters join, 

Or solemn sounds, when sky-crown’'d forests nod, 








Or spirit-voices, low at eve's dectine, 
When the lone lily trembleth on the sod, 
She doth announce herself, a Teacher sent from God. 


To stir the selfish, passions. 
Goads the stern warrior on to deeds of arms,— 
Wealth o’er the crowd maintains a golden claim: 
The mournful odour of a mangled name 
Lures Slander’s harpies, posting on the wind: 

Even cloister’d Learning feeds Contention’s flame. 
But Nature ?—holy muse of human kind, 
Back to its Glorious Sire, doth lead the ethereal mind 


Lust of fame 





Original. 
TO MY DAUGHTER CLARA 


BY G. G. FOSTER. 
TuovGu frowns the storm of darksome fate, 
And clouds choke up the air, 
I turn me to thy mild blue eye, 
And lo! the heavens are there ! 
Though weary throbs this breast of mine, 
Worn with its galling chain, 
Thine innocent smile refresheth me— 
Making me strong again. 
Though rude the noises of the world, 
That jar upon my ear, 
I sleep again ’mid pleasant dreams, 
If thy sweet voice I hear. 
My daughter ! in that gentle name 
What spells of magic lie, 
To strew my path with flowers, 
And light the darkling sky! 
Thou knowest not yet, thou blue-eyed sprite, 
The love I lavish here, 
Nor heedest in thy busy glee, 
The meaning of a tear. 
But years will come whose sounding wings 
Shall startle thee to grief, 
And burning tears like rain shall fall, 
O’er this uncenscious leaf— 
This leaf, a father’s love has made 
A talisman to thee, ' 
Whose every word to thy wrung heart, 
A drop of balm shall be. 
Cheer up, and nerve thy heart to bear 
The countless ills of life— 
And, like thy father, struggle on, 
Hope on, amid the strife! 
There—I have kissed thine angel mouth, 
And kissed thy sunny hair, 
And o'er those wondrous deep blue eyes, 
Have breathed a midnight prayer. 
Sweetly thou sleepest in those arms 
I have resigned to thee— 
Thy mother’s arms—oh, sleeping thus, 
How beautiful to see! 
Sleep on! ye angel of my life, 
Whose presence bears me up— 
Whose smiles re-nerve my weary arm, 
And sweeten life's sad cup! 
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THE BLACK BIRDS. 











Original. 
BLACK BIRDS. 





THE 








BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 











Turre was a twittering in the cherry-trees,— 
A sound of gratulation, like the voice 
Of some delighted guest. It was more shrill, 
And wildly joyous than the Robins’ tone, 
Who from the time the fruit began to wear 
A ruddy tinge, until it clustering hung, 
Rich, even to blackness, *mid the lustrous leaves, 
Had been our Visitants. 

Now, in dense flocks, 
The merry black birds filled the loaded boughs, 
Clapping their wings, and in the juicy fruit, 
Plunging with eager beak. 

Methinks ye make 

\ waveller’s meal, my friends. "Tis a good sign, 
When journeying quickens thus the appetite 
For wholesome aliment. 

Perckance you've come 
A weary distance. Have we leave to ask 
Where ye have wandered, since we saw you last? 





































Spent ye the winter where the Rimac flows 
Around Pizarro’s city of the sun? 
Or in the elder Orient, where enthroned 
‘Mid her lone columns, ‘neath the silent moon, 
Uld Balbee sits, and mocks at History? 
Or on the fretted harem of the Turk, 
Hung ye your nests, unscathed ? 
Nursed ye your brood 
In the rich bosom of the Indian palm, 
A princely cradle,—or ’mid spicy boughs 
Of beautiful Ceylon? And did ye there 
Aeep fresh our memory in your loving hearts, 
‘Mid all that world of fragrance ? 
Through the waste 
(t wackless air, what keen-eyed pilot led 
Year rapid course back to your ancient nests 
ln the far, desolate North ? putting to shame 
The speed of man, who with his cloud of steam, 
Nang 80 proudly on, from point to point, 
Doth notch his little mile-stone as he goes 
From speck to speck of space. 
Fain would we know 

Hew far your rate of movement goes beyond 
The railroad, or ballooning principle. 
Canst tell us, by what science you compute 
You longitude! or with what plummet sound 
‘® atmospheric deep ? or how with skill 
Coswerving still, your hidden compass points 
To the true pole-star ? 
Whig Are there isles of rest, 
tt the bosom of yon silver cloud, 
Por the spent voyager ? 
oy Ye tell us nought 
¥ — adventures on your mystic way,— 
“T Satck-gown’d people ! 

Travellers on the earth 
“80 chary, but delight to pour 
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| What they have seen or heard, diffusely forth 
| When they can find a listener, and when not, 
| Beset with printed page, the reading eye 

| Of the kind public. 

i But perchance ye think 

|| My Yankee privilege of questioning 

! Is not well-timed ;—and so I think myself,— 
| For he who interrupts the hungry soul 

t Doth lose his argument. 

i Forgive, I pray, 

|, This invocation on your dinner-horr, 

| And feed, and take your rest. 

1} No arvher's shaft 

| Here in our quiet garden shall be aim’d 

| Against your trusting breast,—nor hideous form 
| Of mighty scarecrow, with colossal limbs— 

| Striding the tree, and bowing to the breeze, 

| Shall mock and gibber at you. 

Freely share 

| What He, who made us both, hath freely given. 
|| And ye shall be our teachers, how to take 

| Heaven’s bounty, with an overflowing song, 

|| And open hand, unto a brother’s meed,— 

|| Till at the banquet-table of our Sire, 

| The wearied wanderer, from the toils of time 

} Shall meet, to part no more. 








Hl Original. 
\ THE RECALL. 


f BY MISS H. J. WOODMAN. 


Retvry, return, the mild warm airs are blowing 
Around thy northern home. 

Above us, summer skies are richly glowing, 
Why wilt thou roam? 


i} The meek-eyed violets are gaily strewing 

I The pleasant paths we tread! 

i The streams make softer melody while flowing 
Te the vast ocean's bed. 


| From countless chalices what clouds are soaring, 
To the down-bending skies, 

Of perfumed incense, while the heart adoring 
Speaks through the glistening eyes. 


| 
| ‘The birds that wander from their southern bowers, 
To fill our groves with song, 

| Charm with their melody the twilight hours, 

And day’s farewell prolong ! 


From the still temple of our spirit’s straying 
Love folds thee in its wing! 

Affection breathes her prayer o’er hope decaying, 
And mourns her blighted Spring! 


Return if voices in thine ear are ringing 
Through the still, solemn night; 
If love’s soft radiance round thy home is clinging 





( 


Share in its pleasant light! 





IN HAPPTER HOURS. 
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IN HAPPIER HOURS. 


WORDS BY T. H. BAILEY, ESQ.—ARRANGED TO A GERMAN AIR BY WM. STAUNTON, JR. 
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IN HAPPIER HOURS. 
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2 Though some come around us to laugh and to jest, 3 But thou in my sorrow still faithfully came, 
In sickness or sorrow they shrink from the test; And though I’m alter'd I find thee the same : 
Their love and their friendship endure for awhile— Whene'er you come near me no pleasure you find, 
When Fortune is smiling, they also can smile: But always leave something like pleasure behind ; 
Like blossoms that wither when daylight is gone, Like the Night-Blooming Ceres which sheds its perfume 
And lose all their sweetness when out of the sun. And opens its blossoms ‘midst darkness and gloom. 
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Original. 


CORRINNA AND IRENE. 


} 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


| 





** Anp it was very melancholy to behold | 
those two graves in the deep wilderness. The 

rough tombstone, over which the undying ama- | 
ranth waved its holy leaves, bore these names, | 
* Corrinna and Irene.’ There was no epitaph. | 
The villagers, hard by, informed us that the dead | 
were sisters, from Italy. But why they came to | 
America, they knew not.” * . * 


} 
Leaves of Travel. | 
| 
i 
i] 


Tuey were from Italy, and, like their clime, 
Most beautiful. Why hence they came, (the two 
So soft, as if they were Love’s messengers, I 
From his bright realm on some sweet errand sent 
To our cold land,) I know not. Here they lived, I 
In glowing loveliness serenely shrined ; 

But ever in their eyes, (so lustrous yet so dark— 
It seemed that Death and Life had hateless met 
And made them thrones for each,) a sorrow sat 
Despite their bright magnificence.—I see 
Them now: in that companionship, which men 
See only in their dreams, through whose rose-bowers N 
Fair seraphs, choral, glide, making their lives 
One calm eternity of love and song,— | 
Employment fit for creatures born in stars, 
And cradled by the gods. Thus lived they on. | 
I said a sorrow sat in their dark eyes; i 
But scarce Earth’s sorrow ; holier, deeper far. } 
What was it? Nor their beings nor their deaths | 









Have told. At last, along the brow of one 
A shadow stole, scarce seen at first: awhile, \) 
Most dreadful and distinct: daily she pined i 
And paler grew, even as a star which sinks | 
Gradual into a cloud ; so faded she i) 
From earth, and passed away to heaven, * * 









. . * * * * i 







Years painful, “ though not many,"—years of wo 
And weariness had crept along the sands 

Of Time, leaving them, ah! not printless! Still— 
The other, when the first low breeze of eve 

Like a weak murmur whispered o’er the grave 
Of her who died, would bend above the sod 

Made holy by a form, Earth, of its beauty 

Envious, gathered to her arms.—She died ! 

Even as she prayed, with white hands clasped and lips 
By grief then wasted, kissing the cold turf— 

She died. And there we found her, ere Decay 

Did preach its terrible lesson to the haught, 

Stern heart of manhood. Side by side they sleep— 





























* Bee plate of The Twins. 








Children and daughters of the sunny south— 
Whose roses make the cold north fragrant. There 
The low, pale wind its vigil keeps, with stars, 
Most musical in a sad song ; and there 
Shall many an eye, not tearless, haply read 
On their white tomb, by amaranths o’erhung, 
Which Immortality do speak, these names— 

“ CoRRINNA AND IRENE.” 





SONG OF THE WIND. 


I have passed o’er the bowers— 
I have sung 'mid the flowers 
Ye knew: 
I have danced on the waves 
With the soft glory bright, 
Such as only from Italy 
Scatters its light :— 
To you 
(So true, 
In your love deep and tender ;) 
I bring fragrance and splendor 
Caught from your clime, 
In the holiest time. 


In the North do ye sleep ! 
Stranger eyes o’er ye weep ' 

But I 
From your South-land have sped, 
With a word for the Dead: 

For ye lie 
Where no myrtle nor hyacinth waves 
O’er the sorrow of graves. 


Ill. 


The sky 
With a chiliness seems 
Bending over your dreams : 
Then take 
What I bear on my tremulous wings— 
Brought afar from the land 
Where the wild orange springs— 
For your own dear sake. 


IV. 


Sleep on! 
In your own quiet rest— 
In the heart of the west ! 
Sleep on! 
For it mattereth not 
To what far exile-spot 
Your forms are given : 
The earth may the body hold— 
‘Till the last trump is rolled, 
But the spirit, Heaven! 
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Original. 
SONG. 






BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 





Let me perish in the early spring, 
When thickets all are green, 

And rosy buds are blossoming 
Amid their tender sheen. 

When the rain-drops and the sunshine 
Lie sleeping in the leaves, 

And swallows haunt the thrifty vine 
That drapes the cottage eaves. 


































Let me perish in the early spring, 
The childhood of the year, 

I would not that a gloomy thing 
Sweep o’er my humble bier. 























For when a broken heart gives way, 









In such a world as ours, 
‘Tis well to let the humble clay, 
Pass gently with the flowers. 
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Avoruer month has rolled away, and summer,—the smiling 
and luxurious summer,—has tripped along with it to the land 
of dreams. Its brief stay among us was indeed a chequered 
one; and in not a few memories will a recollection of the 
season, which has just expired, remain as the talisman of joy 
orgrief. Many a brimming cup of purest bliss has been quaffed 
to its scenes of delight, and many an aching heart has been 
drenched with its bitter waves of sorrow and despair. 

Notwithstanding the extreme heat and the severe sickness 
thathas extensively prevailed, even with ourselves, we have been 
able to publish the “ Companion,” with its usual regularity ; and 
the result of our efforts to gratify and instruct our readers, is 
shuadantly developed in the elegant embellishments, and supe- 
nor literary contents of the present number. No pains and no 
expense have been spared to impart additional beauty and merit 
loevery new issue ofour popular miscellany. But it is needless 
to recapitulate what is familiar to all who are conversant with 
our pages, 

lt is a source of indescribable pleasure to those, who have 
een struggling, for the last four years, against the depression 
ind distress that have effected every branch of mechanical or 
Mercantile industry, to perceive that a change is gradually 
overspreading the husiness portion of the community, which is 
ikely (0 eventuate in solid and permanent prosperity. The 
clouds that have so long been hovering over us, begin to be 
dissipated, and a few scattered rays of approaching sunlight 
wem to illumine the marts of trade and enterprise. And it is 
high time that matters should take a favorable turn. We have 
eo crushed enough already beneath the iron heel of cruel 
‘sd arbitrary enactments, and it well becomes the indomitable 
‘Prt and energy of freemen to throw off the adverse influ- 
“sees, which would press them still longer in the dust. Then 
‘ill we become again a free and a happy people with “ peace 
‘thin our walls, and prosperity within our borders.” 

Our city has been literally forsaken, during a part of the past 
"onth, for the more delightful and healthful enjoyments of the 
There is hardly a village in the vicinity of New- 

ork, bot bas been swarming with our pleasure-seeking popu- 

- As sutumn returns, the absentees begin to come slowly 
as » however, and ere long, onr streets will teem with busy 

*etive life a8 aforetime. May tie coming season prove one 
and successful business! 
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| New Booxs.—“ Biocrapny anD PoeTicat REMAINS OF THE 
| LATE Marcaret Mittin Davison ;” by Washington Irving.— 
| The admirers of true genius will rejoice that Lea & Blanchard 
have published a new and beautiful volume, comprising the 
| biography and poetical remaius of this “early called,” but 
gifted child of song. To speak in detail of its varied merits, 
would be a superfious task. No one surely will fail to peruse 
the touching and beautiful outlines of her brief career from the 
pen of Irving, or to linger among the exquisite touches of truth 
and fancy, which impart an indescribable charm to this inte- 
resting work. ‘‘Tae Farmer’s Encycror#pia, ann Die- 
| Tronary oF Rurat Arratrs ;” by C. W. Johnson, Esq.—This 
is an admirable production, issued in semi-monthly numbers, 
and designed to impart a general knowledge of all the impor- 
tant facts and discoveries, that have reference to gardening 
and husbandry. As public utility should be the aim of every 
| individual, whatever be the sphere in which he moves in 
1 society ; so each well-meant contribution toward the consum- 
|| mation of so desirable an end as this purports to be, should be 
|| hailed with every mark of favor and esteem, which is due to an 
honest effort to delight and instruct the public mind. “Tue 
| Works or Lorp Byron.”—This is a new and complete issue 
| of the writings of the noble bard, edited by that prince of 
| Poets, Thomas Moore, Esq.; and to be comprised in twelve 
weekly parts illustrated with six elegant engravings; from the 
|| press of Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, and at the low price of 
|| twenty-five cents for each number. “ Bankrurt Srortes,” 
—We have become so interested in the talent, ingenuity, 
j and varied information displayed in these writings of Harry 
Franco, that every new number is received aud read by us 
with increasing delight. They are gotten up in a style, too, 








|| which reflects no ordinary credit on the publisher, John Allen, 


139 Nassau street. “Tae Excyciop@pia or Gerocrapny ;” 
By Hugh Murray, F. R. S. E.—An able and elaborate work, 
comprising a complete description of the Earth, physical, sta- 
tistical, civil, and political; exhibiting its intimate connexion 
with the heavenly bodies, its physical structure, the natural 
history of each country, and the industry, commerce, political 
institutions, and civil and social state of all nations. This 
result of immense research, and indefatigible industry, is to be 
completed in twenty-four parts, embracing near nineteen hun- 
dred pages, with eleven hundred engravings, end over eighty 
maps, and extending, in its revised state, down to the present 
time. Published by Lea & Blanchard, at twenty-five cents for 
each part. “Scenes in InptAN Lire.”—This is a series of 
original designs, portraying events in the life of an Indian 
Chief; and they are drawn and etched on stone, in superior 
style, by Felix O. C. Darley. The death o: the celebrated 
War Eagle—a tale with copious notes—is to conclude the 
series.—To be completed in five numbers, of which this is the 
third. “CycLtorapta or Bisticat Lirerature.”—One of the 
most instructive and valuable volumes recently published. It 
is prepared by John Kilto, the distinguished editor of the 
“Pictorial Bible,” assisted by various able scholars and 
divines. From the press of Mark H. Newman, and a handsome 
book. 





“SERMONS FROM THE Fow s or THE Arr, AND THE LILLIES 
or THE Fieips; by the Rav. Samuel Nott, Jr.—Second Edi- 
tion.—Boston :—Tappan and Bennet, Washington Street.— 
The spirit of this volume, and its style, are alike excellent. 
Many of its pages evince ingenuity of thought, and kindle into 
eloquence. In our days, when metaphysical distinctions so 
often perplex simplicity of faith, and the din of controversy 
distracts the worship of the temple,—it is peculiarly soothing 
to find by the wayside, teachers who never disagree,—and 
whose creed, in a language which all can understand, reite- 
rates the wisdom and love of the Universal Father. The 
author, who wields a practised pen, and has heretofore pre- 
pared several well-written works for the young, as well as the 
mature mind, says in his preface— 

“ The earth was not constructed to produce either presump- 








tion or despondency. It was not cast out unhedged, to the 
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wilderness of base passions. It is a school for Heaven, where || thanks. Among the popular lyrics, of “ Hail Columbia, happy 
the lessons of faith and hope muy be learned. The fowls of | land,” —“ The Star-spangled Banner,”—and “ Woodman ead 
the air, and the lilies of the field, are with us, repeating and || that Tree,” we noticed others, of much merit, which are i 
reflecting the lessons of the Word, from Sabbath to Sabbath,— | known among us, and designate the one that follows, which iy 
from the morning dawn, until the shades of evening, amidst || entitied— 


all the waots and cares of our earthly state. Birds of the | 
night sing us to sleep, after our fatigue and anxiety, in His | 
arms,—who ‘ only maketh us to dwell in safety,’ and the crow- | 
ing cock wakeus us, amid new plans and toils of life, to behold | 
the day dawa, and the day star arise iu our hearts.” 
Indulging ourselves in one more extract on the subject of | 
trustful obedience to Him, who feedeth the birds, and “ cloth- | 
eth the grasa of the fields,” we cordially recommend the book 
30 the consecutive perusal of our readers. 
“The lily being an insentient thing, God clothes it abso- | 
lutely, by the perfection of bis management, on the passive | 
principles of vegetable life. The fowls of the air are beings | 
of desire, of will, of instinct,—and in their proper nature, re- 
ceive their meat from God, not as the lilies, on the priuciples 
of vegetable life, but as animals, by the desire and will and 
instincts of their animal nature. Man is a reasonable being, 
and if he receives a supply as perfect as the lilies and the 
birds, it must be on the principles of his complicated nature ; 
neither absolutely on the passive principles of vegetable life, 





nor by ministries to mere desire, and will and instinct, but by 
@ provision suited to the reason and understanding which 
govern and direct his animal frame,—a provision to be accept- 
ed and employed according to the movements of his higher 
nature. 

Our spinning and weaving, our sowing and reaping, and 
gathering into burns,—all the implements and plans for a 
perfect tilling of the ground,—all the machinery moved by 
water, wind, or steam, for the production of our raiment, and 
all the methods by which each one acquires so much of the 
money of exchange, as is needful for his own use, and to be 
regarded only as so many ways of receiving the gifts of our 
Heaveuly Father, which to us stands in the same relation, as 
organic structure, and the influence of the elements do to the 
lilies, or as lightness of body, strength of wing, accuracy of 
eye, perfection of rudder, and instinctive sagacity, do to the 
raven, the eagle or the sparrow. 

If God, therefore, clothe the lilies, not on the principles by 
which he forms the granite, but by its organic structure, and 
vegetable powers; if He feed the bird, not in mere passive- 
ness as He adorns the flower, but by an obedient instinct,—an 
active wing,—a diligent beak,—now descending to the earth, 
now plunging into the sea, now cruising a long voyage to the 
warm regions of the south, now returning to the restored 
heat of the north, what shall we conclude of His providing for 
rational beings, but that He will meet the movements of their 
nature, by placing them in situations to stimulate their inven- 
tion, to encourage their industry, to educate their powers,— 
not of independent support, but of receiving the kindness of 
their Heavenly Father What shall we conclude but that we 
have w@ warrant to trust in Him for food and raiment, only in 
the use of all the powers that He has given us, only by taking 
thought, according to our rank, in the scale of dependent 
beings.” 

L. HS. 


“Sones, Opes, anD oTHER Poems, on Navionat Svus- 
seets.”"—In three volumes. Compiled and published by Wil- 
liam Me. Carty. No 7, North Fifth Street, Philadelphia- 
This poetical collection is divided into three departments,— 
Patriotic, Naval, and Military, and contains in the whole, nearly 
eight hundred effusions, of every imaginable variety of mea- 
sure, and some, of no measure at all. Their character is 
exceedingly diversified,—the object of the compiler having 
evidently been, to make an extensive, rather than a tasteful 
selection. He surely deserves the credit of perseverance, and 
of patriotiem,—two virtues of no mean rank, and in our own 
fluctuating times, peculiarly valuable. If the making of a 
Nation's songs, was counted high hovor by an ancicat philoso- 





pher, the careful preservation of them, is a service worthy of 


WASHINGTON’S REMAINS. 


BY GEORGE LUNT. 


Ah! leave him alone, to sleep for ever, 
"Till the strong archangel calls for the dead, 
By the verdant bank of that rushing river, 
Where first they pillow'd his mighty head. 


Lonely may be the turf that covers 
The sacred grave of his last repose ; 

But, oh! there's a glory that round it hovers, 
Broad as the daybreak, and bright as its close. 






Though marble pillars were reared above him, 
Temples and obelisks, rich and rare— 

Better he dwells in the hearts that love him, 
Cold and lone as he slumbers there. 






Why should ye gather with choral slumbers ? 
Why should your thronging thousands come? 
Who will dare to invade bis slumbers, 
Or bear him away from his narrow home? 









Well he sleeps in the majesty, 
Silent and stern, of awfu! death! 

And he who visits him there. should be 
Alone with God, and his own hushed breath. 









Revel and pomp would profane his ashes : 
And may never a sound be murmur’d there 
Save the glorious river that by him dashes, 
And the pilgrim’s voice in his heartfelt prayer! 








Yea,—leave him alone !—To sleep for ever! 
"Till the trump, that wakens the countless dead, 
By the verdant bank of that rushing river, 
Where first they pillow'd his mighty head. 








L. H. & 







New Music.—“ Yes! I should like to marry ;” a very popt- 
lar song, and sung with distinguished eclat, by Mrs. H. P. 
Grattan, Miss Taylor, etc. The words are from the peo of H. 
P. Grattan, Esq..—the music is by J. T. Crane, and is pub 
lished at Atwill’s Music Saloon, 201 Broadway. 








“Our Piates.”—We would call, particularly, the atteotiot 
of our readers to the superiority and finish of the engravings 
in the present number. They reflect the highest credit spo 
the artist, Mr. Dick, 








AMUSEMENTS.—This department of our magazine is totally 
void of interest this month. The gardens are in full s¥#~ 
the theatres are all closed except the Bowery, which is dous 
a thriving business. Mr. J. R. Scott, Mr. De Bar, Mr. Gates, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Leman, Mrs. Sefton, Mrs. Hield and Mn 
Webster, are the principals of the company. 









To Devixquents—We must, again, most earnestly appes 
to those of our subscribers who are in arrears to the Ladi 
Companion. We furnish our readers a monthly magaziv® "i 
of interest, and embellished in a style which defies compe 
tion, and why should we not receive our pay 45 puoctually * 
we supply the work? Thousands are now in arrears, 7% 
in sums from three to twenty dollars. Let each indivdes 
subscriber, who knows he is indebted, forward by mil, 
or five dollars. It will show a disposition, on his pari, to #* 
honorable. Many of our city subscribers are largely ® arrest, 
They have beeo putting our collecting off from day to det~ 
but pay day seems never to come. 
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